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Oe) eisree (8)? 
Mudslides. Riots. Daily power outages. Setting up IT operations 
around the world can involve all kinds of adventures, from dodging bullets to 
escaping natural disasters. CIO Gregor Bailar (above) and other IT managers 


share their tales about trying to make IT work in global danger zones. 
One of three stories in our Special Report on globalization, starting on page 32. 





CHINA: THE WEB'S NEXT FRONTIER? 


NEWSPAPER 


Logistical, cultural 
challenges abound | 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
BEIJING 

From the stately courtyards of 
the Forbidden City to the time- 

worn steps of the Great Wall, 


| the buzzing and chirping of 


| mobile telephones leave little 


| doubt that the wireless craze is | 
| growing rapidly in the world’s | 


most populous country. 
U.S. businesses seeking new 


may be compelled to explore 


the Chinese market, where 
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mobile phone usage is soaring 
and Internet connections are 
also on the rise among the na- 
tion’s 1.3 billion residents. 
China, page 16 


China Online 


jected to grow astronomical- 
ly during the next few years. 


MOBILE 
INTERNET | INTERNET 
USERS USERS 





FEDS CONSIDER 
SPLITTING NET 
FOR SECURITY 


Industry skeptical of idea to create 
VPNs to protect critical national services 


| BY DAN VERTON 


4INGTON 


Senior government officials 


are studying the feasibility of 


dividing the next-generation 
Internet into a se- 
ries of virtual pri- 
vate networks for 
handling 7 national ser- 
banking, trans- 
portation aka >-commerce in 
order to insulate them from 
hackers and distributed denial- 
of-service attacks. 

Richard Clarke, national co- 
ordinator infra- 
structure protection and coun- 


vices such as 


for security, 


NBA SHOOTS FOR 


DATA ANALYSIS 


Will combine info on 
fans for team marketing 
BY MARC L. SONGINI 

As the league’s best teams bat- 
tle for the right to play in the 


: 
i | 
1 h h t 
; om | championship series, the Na- 
Internet use in China is pro- | P P 3 


tional Basketball Association is 


| trying for a long-term market- 
| ing slam-dunk with its 50 mil- 


lion-strong customer base. 
The high-profile league, hurt 

by a drop-off in fan interest 

since the departure of Michael 


Jordan, is rolling out a cus- 
relationship manage- | 


tomer 
ment system to bring back pay- 
ing customers. Using applica- 
tions from San Mateo, Calif.- 
based E.piphany Inc., the far- 


CYBERSAFETY 


terterrorism in both the Clin- 
ton and Bush administrations, 
raised the issue last week at an 
invitation-only conference 


on 


Internet security sponsored by 
the 


Technology 


Information 
Asso- 
ciation of America 
in Arlington, Va. 

According 


creasing menace of distributed 


to Clarke, the in- 


denial-of-service 
well as the reliance on the In- 
ternet by critical 


attacks, iS 


national 
the ele tric 
U.S 


Security, page 7. 


vices — including 


power industry, the De- 


flung, multimillion-d 


plementation, will serve both 


he league and its 29 teams, 
said Bernie Mullin, senior vice 
of ind 


president marketing 


team business operations 


years. 


“we’ 


Upon completion of 
said 
level.” 


Parts of the system will be 
operational by July, but full im- 
plementation will take 
a number of 
the system, re go- 4 
ing to have a 360-de- 
gree view of the fans 
and customers of the 
NBA,” Mullin 
“We've never had that 
before at the league or team 
While the NBA has gathered 
some information about sea- 
son ticket holders from Los 
Angeles-based Ticketmaster 
and other sources, it 
combined the data to devise 
Basketball, page 15 


has never 








customers, suppliers, and partners all need to work toge 

the Web. You have to make it happen. If you use BizTalk Server 
2000, you actually can. Part of the Microsoft .NET Enterprise 
Server family, BizTalk Server 2000 brings together the tools and 
services you need to rapidly integrate applications that run with 


and across organizational boundaries. 


That’s because BizTalk Server 2000 has powerful visual tools 
that fully utilize XML, allowing you to quickly design, build, and 
orchestrate all your business processes. BizTalk Orchestration 
Designer makes it possible for business analysts and developers 
to collaborate with ease. You can also generate XML document 
schemas quickly and simply with BizTalk Editor, while BizTalk 
Mapper makes it easy to visually transform one business document 
into another via XML. BizTalk 
Server 2000 also maximizes 
the value of legacy s 
by making it easier to convert 


XML data to and from various 


structured data formats. 


To learn more about how BizTalk Server 2000 can get all your 


business processes working in harmony over the Internet, visit 


microsoft.com/biztalk 








IN ENTERPRISE 
MANAGEMENT, 
SECOND BEST 

IS AN OXYMORON. 







As opportunities in eBusiness evolve 

Unicenter from simple web sites to complex 
business models, you need more than 

just good software to run your infrastructure. You need the absolute best. 
Our Unicenter software is widely acknowledged to be the undisputed 
world leader in enterprise management. In fact, when it comes to not 


only managing systems and networks, but also ensuring superior 


application performance and 


end-user response times, it’s 
the gold standard. But then, 


that’s what happens when you 


just don’t settle for second best. Computer Associates™ 


TER ASSOCIATES | THE SOFTWARE THAT MANAGES eB 


NEWS i 


6 A pending international agree- 
ment on e-commerce jurisdictional 
issues alarms some legal experts. 


7 Cell phone radio emissions 
probably aren’t a health hazard, 
concludes a government report. 


8 Microsoft releases beta ver- 
sions of two of its Visual Studio 
-Net tools. 


8 Dell declares an all-out price 
war in a push to gain market share 
and potentially even drive com- 
petitors out of business. 


10 Trucking company Stevens 
Transport says it will save about 
$800,000 annually, using technolo- 
gy from Logistics.com to plan trips. 


12 Web-based business intelli- 

gence tools save time and money, 
but deployment can be slowed by 
cultural and tenes ct barriers. 


°C LNA VE MOREONLINE ro. For breaking news, updated twice daily at noon and 
p.m., visit our Web site. www.computerworld.com/latestnews 


BRIDGING ISLANDS 


OF CONTENT 


NextPage’s peer-to-peer 


content management system 


facilitates sharing of « 


content between offices while 


allowing the original content 


owners to retain control of 


their data. PAGE 60 
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SPECIAL REPORT: GLOBALIZATION 


32 International disasters chal 
lenge even the most careful roll- 
outs of IT infrastructure to support 
global expansion. 


36 Careful hiring practices are 
even more important in interna- 
tional operations, where IT people 
have to learn how to match local 
needs to global standards. 


40 Adaptability trumps certifica- 
tion when it comes to picking the 
IT pros who can keep a global net- 
work running. 


44 Workstyles: IT is often a zoo, 
but at some places, that descrip- 
tion is more literal than others 


44 Jim Champy says to be ready 
for the next wave of corporate 
change, caused in part by IT. It’s 
called saath comical 


TECHNOLOGY 47 


48 The downside to digital pho- 
tography is the quality of the pic- 
ture-taking, not the pictures, says 
reviews editor Russell Kay. 


48 IBM has sprinkled a little 
high-tech “pixie dust” on hard 
drives and promises to quadruple 
their capacity. 


52 Hands On: Computerworld re- 
views four personal firewalls, all of 
which are designed to help protect 
any PC that’s always connected to 
the Internet. 


54 QuickStudy: Memory manage- 
ment optimizes a computer sys- 
tem’s performance. Find out more 
in this week’s primer. 


58 An upgrade to IPv6 has been a 
tough sell to corporate users, but a 
shortage of Internet addresses may 
soon force them to make the move. 


THIS TECHIE MEANS BUSINESS — 


As director of business 

at Houston-based Ocear 
International, Richard Ch 
not only has to know IT, h 
has to be an oilman, an acc 
tant, a troubleshooter and 
diplomat at a company tl 
often must work under tons 


pressure — literally. PAGE 62 


Pimm Fox advises CIOs to fol 
low the example set by top vendor 
executives and start clamoring for 
more pay and better perks. 


David Moschella says Wash- 
ington must open the door to the 


use of high-bandwidth services. 


Dan Gillmor says Microsoft is 
making its biggest customers a 
nice offer, apparently at the ex- 


pense of smaller customers 


Michael Gartenberg writes 
that in most cases, Linux won't 
surpass 32-bit Windows as an alter 
native enterprisewide operating 


system. 


74 Frank Hayes observes that a 
new, gloomy report on the Web’s 
future is filled with more headline- 
grabbing rhetoric than substance 


Editorial/Letters 26, 27 
How to Contact CW 72 
Company Index 72 
Shark Tank 74 
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WEB 05 MAY EMERGE 


Web application servers could be- 
come the new operating systems 
of the Internet. But can they ex- 
pand? www.computerworld.com/ 
community/os 


WIRELESS PAYBACK 


IConverse Chairman Andy Fox 
tells us that there is significant 
payback in wireless — if your 
enterprise implements the ap- 
propriate applications for an in- 
creasingly mobile workforce. 
www.computerworld.com/wireless 


CAN YOU COMPLY? 


Ernst & Young’s Brian Tretick 
offers advice about how to ensure 
that your Web site complies with 
recent government privacy 
regulations. 
www.computerworid.com/security 


DESKTOP SECURITY 


Need software to protect your 
computer against intrusion when 
you're beyond the office firewall? 
Check out our review of four 
personal firewalls. 
www.computerworld.com/pfirewalls 





Users Pan Microsoft's 
Licensing Scheme 


Hoping to kick-start an internation- 
al revolt against Microsoft Corp.'s 
recently announced revamped li- 
censing scheme, a Dutch group of 
systems administrators last week 
sent the company an open letter to 
complain about what it said is an 
unreasonable increase in cost. The 
Netwerk Gebruikersgroep Neder- 
land (NGN) said the cost of Micro- 
soft software under the new policy, 
which takes effect Oct. 1, would in- 
crease for 86% of its members. In 
a written response to NGN’s letter, 
Microsoft said most customers in 
the Netherlands will profit from the 
new license system, and it offered 
to brief customers individually if 
questions remain. 


Senate Shift May 
Change Tech Law 


Forrester Research Inc. last week 
said the shift in the U.S. Senate 

in favor of the Democratic Party 
alters the focus on technology leg- 
islation in three critical areas: pri- 
vacy, government online services 
and the deployment of broadband 
networks. For example, the Sen- 
ate’s new political alignment will 
be more cumbersome for business- 
es that are pushing for fewer pri- 
vacy restrictions, according to the 
Cambridge, Mass.-based consult- 
ing firm. 


Fuel Firm Enlists 
Linux Supercomputer 


U.K.-based petroleum giant West- 
ernGeco will use an IBM Linux su- 
percomputer for its seismic imaging 
applications. The 512-processor 
system comprises 256 clustered 
IBM eServer xSeries systems, all 
runuing Lirux and based on Intel 
Corp.'s 1-GHz Pentium Ill proces- 
sors. The system will allow West- 
ernGeco to create detailed 3-D 
maps of hidden oil and gas reser- 
voirs in about half the time it cur- 
rently takes with other systems, 
according to IBM. 


NEWS 


Pending Deal Alarms 
E-Commerce Experts 


Hague Convention would make it easier 
for countries to file cross-border lawsuits 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


N AGREEMENT be 
ing negotiated by 
46 countries to 
address jurisdic 


tional 


the borderless world of e-com- 


issues in 


merce has given rise to con- 
cerns that it could force U.S 
companies to comply, in some 
cases, with potentially restric 
tive foreign legal standards 


The pending agreement 


Oracle Takes 


Microsoft snatches 
Windows category 


BY DAN VERTON 
Oracle Corp. edged further 
ahead of the competition in the 
overall database market and 
increased its market share lead 
over IBM, its closest rival, but 
it lost a bit of ground to Mi- 
crosoft Corp. in the market for 
database software that runs on 
Windows NT, according to a 
study released last week. 
Oracle increased its indus- 
try-leading share of the total 
database market to 33. last 
year, up from 31.4% in 1999, ac- 
cording to a study released by 
Dataquest Inc., a unit of Stam- 
ford, Conn.-based Gartner Inc. 
IBM maintained its hold on 
second place, with a small in- 
crease in market share. Micro- 
soft moved up a bit too. 
However, Microsoft man- 
aged to capture the top slot in 
the market for Windows NT- 
and Windows 2000-based data- 
base management software, 
beating Oracle by a mere 0.7 
with 38% of that market. 


%, 


the Hague Convention on Ju 
risdiction and the Recognition 
and 


Enforcement of Foreign 


Judgments would provide 


recognition and enforcement 
of judgments on a transnation- 
al basis. It’s analogous to a U.S. 
that ensures that 


law a judg- 


ment in one state is enforce 
able in another 


The 
would cover all kinds of com 


Hague Convention 
mercial lawsuits, but the main 


area of contention concerns in 


Advantage Oracle 


Worldwide database man- 
agement systems software, 
new-license revenue market 
share estimates for 2000 


Oracle’s rise in market share 
came as the overall database 
market grew to $8.8 billion last 
year, a 10% increase from the 
previous year. These figures 


tellectual property. That issue 
was examined last week by the 
U.S. House Subcommittee on 
Commerce, Trade and Con- 
sumer Protection. 

As it stands now, judgments 
by courts in other countries are 
recognized and enforced in the 
U.S. under state law. “But most 
of our trading partners do not 
usually grant the same treat- 
ment to U.S. judgments,” said 
Jeffrey Kovar, a legal adviser at 
the U.S. Department of State. 

If the agreement can be suc- 
cessfully negotiated, it “would 
level the international playing 
field for American litigants 
and fill a major gap in the legal 


Lead in Database Market 


are based on year 2000 figures 
and don't reflect Oracle’s re- 
cent earnings drop that has 
from the 
slowdown that began to take 


resulted economic 
shape during this fiscal year. 
Oracle continues to hold a 
commanding lead in the $3.6 
billion Unix database market, 
with a 66.2% share, followed 
by IBM, with 14.4%. Menlo 
Park, Calif.-based Informix 
Software, which was recently 
acquired by IBM, captured 
6.7% of the Unix market last 
year. Microsoft doesn’t sell 
databases that run on Unix. 
Oracle IBM's pur- 
chase of Informix as an oppor- 
tunity to grab more market 
share, said Bob Shimp, an Ora- 


views 


cle marketing executive. 
Dataquest analyst Betsy Bur- 
ton said there are signs that 
Oracle’s grip on the overall 
market may not last. Many 
users have complained about 
| Oracle’s pricing, particularly 
its adoption of the universal 
| power unit, which determines 
price based on the number and 
speed of the processors used 
to run the database software 

| [Page One, March 19]. DB 
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Borderless Law 


Is the Hague in charge here? 


’ . 
What's going ON: since 
1992, some 46 nations have 
been working on an agree- 
ment that would require 
countries to recognize and 
enforce one another’s legal 
judgments on commercial 
issues. A key meeting is 
scheduled for next month. 


The main problem: tndus- 
try groups are split. Some 
believe the agreement will 
enhance copyright protec- 
tion, but others think it will 
allow foreign nations to im- 
pose their standards on U.S. 
content providers. 


infrastructure of the global 
marketplace,” Kovar said. 

But Barbara S. Wellbery, 
who represented the U.S. in 
negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Commission on “safe har- 
bor” international privacy is- 
sues, warned that the Hague 
have dan- 
gerous consequences by po- 
tentially making Internet ser- 
vice providers and Web site 


Convention could 


operators vulnerable to legal 
actions based on different na- 
tional standards. 

“The result could be that the 
reduced to the 
lowest common denominator,” 
Wellbery “where Web 
sites avoid any but the safest 
content for fear of offending 
and being hauled 


Internet is 


said, 


someone 
into court.” 

Dave McClure, president of 
the Washington-based U.S. In- 
ternet Industry Association, 
said he intends to argue against 
including e-commerce 
provisions when the Hague 
Conference meets next month. 

But copyright holders — 
particularly those in the mo- 
tion picture and recording in- 
dustries, which are fighting 
piracy worldwide — maintain 
that the Hague Convention can 
strengthen legal protections 
for copyrights and won't force 
U.S. content providers to adopt 
different standards. D 


MOREONLINE 


| For the latest news and forums on e-com- 
merce, visit our E-Commerce Community 
| www.computerworld.com/ecommerce 


any 
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Report on Health Risks From Cell Phones Inconclusive 


GAO detects no adverse effects, for now 


BY BOB BREWIN 

A General Accounting Office 
report on the potential health 
hazards of mobile phones has 
concluded that research con- 
ducted by U.S. and internation- 
al organizations shows that ra- 
dio-frequency energy emitted 
by cell phones doesn’t produce 
adverse health effects. But, the 
report 


enough 


noted, “there is not 


information to con- 
clude they pose no risk.” 

“The findings of some stud- 
ies have raised questions about 
possible cancer and noncancer 
effects that require further in- 
vestigation,” states the report 
from the GAO, the investigative 
arm of Congress. “Given the 
long-term nature of much of the 
research being conducted ... it 
will likely be many more years 
before a definitive conclusion 
can be reached on whether mo- 
bile phone emissions pose any 
risk to human health.” 

Sen. Joseph Lieberman (D- 
Conn.) said the report didn't 
provide a definitive answer on 
the safety of cell phones and 
urged the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and 
the National 
Health to back more in-depth 
studies. 

“Hopefully, over time, a 
greater body of scientific evi- 
dence will lead to a definitive 
conclusion and put everyone’s 


THE FDA says it will continue to 
monitor cell phone use for poten- 
tial health risks. 


Institutes of 





anxieties to rest,” Lieberman 
said in a statement. He added 
that “as long as there are legiti- 
mate scientific and health con- 
cerns regarding the safety of 
cell phones, our government 
must play an active and ongo- 
in monitoring and 


scientific 


ing role 
funding 
research.” The report was pre- 
pared at the request of Lieber- 
man and Rep. Edward Markey 
(D-Mass.). 


necessary 


The GAO “reflects 
what the public health experts 


report 


have said: that the science to 
date shows no adverse health 
effects from the use of wireless 
phones,” said Wheeler, 
president of the Cellular Tel- 
Internet 
a Washington- 


Tom 


ecommunications & 
Association, 
based industry trade group. 
“As an industry, we concur 
with the report’s conclusions 
that further research is need- 
ed,” he said. “Hence, we have 
entered agreement 
with the FDA to pursue addi- 


into an 


tional research.” 


Las Vegas Hotel to Pilot 
Wireless Guest Check-in 


Venetian plans to verify registration 


in real time with help of wireless LAN | 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
The Venetian Hotel in Las Ve- 
gas plans to launch a pilot pro- 
gram this summer that’s aimed 
at using wireless devices to 
ensure that rooms are ready 
for arriving guests. 

Guests will meet hotel clerks 
at any of several entrances and 
will be able to show a credit 
card to check reservations via 
a wireless LAN connection to a 
server in real time. Once a 
reservation has been 
firmed, the clerk will be able to 
encode a room-key card for the 
guest. 

The goal is to eliminate 
check-in lines at the 3,000- 
room hotel, which is connect- 
ed to a casino and a conference 
center, said Chris Stacey, Inter- 
net marketing manager at The 
Venetian, who is overseeing 
the pilot program. 

The pilot is expected to cost 
“much less than $100,000” and 
will be deemed a success if it 
“helps our business flow and is 
not a disruption” for the clerks 
who will be using the devices, 
said Stacey. 


con- 


| 
| 


More important, Stacey said, 
he and Venetian officials hope 
the systems will “facilitate 
guest needs and serve them 


faster.” 


Key Features 

A critical element of the trial 
is that the check-in data will be 
compared to reservations in 
the hotel’s IBM iSeries server 
in real time, rather than having 
the check-in data batched to- 
gether and matched with res- 
ervations and room inventory 
later, Stacey said. 

“With conferences, we some- 
times turn over 3,000 rooms in 
a day,” and the hotel can’t put a 
guest in a room unless inven- 
tory data shows that it is truly 
open, he explained. Oak Brook, 
Ill.-based Lansa Inc., which 
built the hotel’s online reser- 
vation system, provided the 
wireless develop- 
ment tools for the new check- 


software 


in system. 

Clerks will use ruggedized 
model SPT 1740 handhelds 
from Symbol Technologies Inc. 
in Holtsville, N.Y. The devices 


The GAO 
mends that health information 
packaged with every 
phone in the U.S. be updated to 
reflect 
that it be written in easy-to- 
understand language with a 


report recom- 


mobile 


current research and 


broad consumer audience in 
mind.” 

Lieberman also wants the 
FDA and the FCC to take addi- 
tional steps to inform the pub- 
lic of any potential health risks 
from mobile phones. 

“Congressman Markey and I 
have written to the Food and 
Drug Administration and the 


will run on the Palm 
OS and will have mag- 
netic stripe readers at- 
tached for gathering 
credit card informa- 
tion. The handhelds 
will be secured to 
clerks’ hands with 
straps and connected 
to separate 


the 


devices 
worn clerks’ 
belts that will encode 
the room-key 
said Criss Chrestman, 
e-business practice 
manager at Lawrence- 
ville, Ga.-based Inter- 
American Data Inc., 
the integrator for the 
project. 

A short-range radio 
connection from the 
handheld to the device 
on the belt will be 
used instead of a coiled phone- 
type cord or an infrared con- 
nection, both of which were 
considered awkward in 
previous trials, Chrestman ex- 
plained. 

Despite the concerns of some 
analysts and users who say that 
wireless pilots are luxuries 
during an economic downturn, 
Stacey said The Venetian hasn't 
been negatively affected by the 
slowing economy. He added 
that the trial investment “isn’t 
obscene.” 

The posh hotel, built two 
years ago, was designed with 
wireless innovations in mind, 
including cell towers, which 
permit a variety of cell phones 


on 


cards, 


too 


Federal Communications (¢ 
mission, asking them to 
better job of keeping the 
informed,” he said. “Rig 
the FDA has 


date on cell phone use whict 


a consumer 


out of date and difficult to un 
The FC¢ 
information on radio-frequen- 


derstand. provides 
cy exposure, but it’s difficult to 


locate and, 


again, difficult to 


understand.” 

Lieberman added that “both 
agencies [need] to jointly de- 
velop a Web site for consumers 
that combines health informa 
tion, explanations of radiation 
issues and access to informa- 
tion about emissions from dif- 
ferent model 
plain English.” D 


phones in 


THE VENETIAN HOTEL in Las Vegas was 
built with wireless capability in mind. 


to be used. Eventually, guests 
will be able to check in with 
their personal cell phones us- 
ing a password, Stacey said. 

The hotel’s wireless LAN, an 
IEEE 802.11b network, is simi- 
lar to many that are being de- 
ployed by businesses around 
the world, analysts said. 

The 802.1lb technology is 
one of the brightest spots in 
the wireless world right now, 
said analyst Alan Reiter at 
Wireless Internet and Mobile 
Computing in Chevy Chase, 
Md. For instance, he said, such 
networks are being installed in 
Cape Town and Helsinki, Fin- 
land, to serve multiple busi- 
nesses. D 





NEWS 


Microsoft Boosts 
‘Tool Set for .Net 


Developers will have to migrate existing 
Visual Basic code, analysts say 


BY LEE COPELAND GLADWIN 
ICROSOFT CORI 
last week re- 

leased two beta 

versions of its 
Visual Studio 

Net tools aimed at easing the 

task of designing and creating 

applications that support Web 
services. 

Analysts said the beefed-up 
releases target enterprise ar 
chitects and developers who 
plan and build Web services 
from scratch. But developers 
to do so with the 
current Visual Basic applica- 


who want 


tions will need to prep and 
migrate that code to the new 
.Net environment. 

“There are a lot of changes 
in Visual Studio.Net that make 
it difficult to move Visual Basic 
Thomas Murphy, 
Meta 


in Stamford, Conn. He cit- 


code,” said 
an analyst at 
Inc. 


ed differences in syntax and 


Group 


Dell Declares 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
AND BOB BREWIN 

Dell Presi- 
dent and Chief Operating Of 
last 


week declared an all-out price 


Computer Corp. 


ficer James Vanderslice 


war in a push to gain more 
market share and potentially 
drive the company’s competi- 
tors out of business. 

said Dell’s di- 
makes the 
positioned 


Vanderslice 


rect sales model 


company better 
than its competitors to take ad- 
vantage of falling component 
prices in today’s sluggish econ- 
omy. Dell narrowly beat out 
Compaq Computer Corp. as 
the world’s No. 1 PC maker in 
the first quarter. 

“This is not a price war, but a 
Component prices 


cost war. 


data types between Visual Ba 
6.0 and Visual Studio.Net 
that will make updating exist- 


sic 
ing applications a 
task. 

In part of its announcement, 


complex 


the company said that the fea- 
ture list is now complete for 
Net and that it will only ad- 
dress bug fixes from now until 
year’s end, when the product is 
rips 
existing 


scheduled to ship. for 
and 


available at http: 


managing new 
code are 
msdn.microsoft.com, Microsoft 
officials said. 

The company’s .Net frame 
work, 
aims to help developers craft 
applications as 


introduced last year, 
Web services 
that share functions with dis- 
parate applications and de- 
vices via the Internet. 

Visual Studio.Net Enterprise 
Architect (VSEA) 
conceptual, logical and physi- 


provides 


cal modeling tools for mapping 


C Price War 


are falling 1% a week,” he said 
at an analyst and press briefing 
at the company’s headquarters 
in Round Rock, Texas. “And we 
can take the cost reduction and 
pass that on to our customers. 

“Dell’s direct 
wreaking havoc in the indus- 
try,” he continued. “We gained 
more market share in the first 
quarter than we did in the last 
six quarters. This is a tough 
game. We have 
momentum. Our competitors 
are falling by the wayside.” 

Compaq had a resolute re- 
sponse to Dell’s declaration. 

“Compag will not allow Dell 
to win our customers away,” 
said Keith Lefebvre, head of 
the workstation and thin-client 
division at Compaq. DB 


model is 


tremendous 


out the business requirements 
.Net Visual 
Studio.Net Enterprise Devel- 
oper (VSED) contains frame- 


of applications. 


works and templates for creat- 
ing .Net applications, as well as 
version control and data man 
agement utilities. 

Dan Hay, Microsoft's lead 
product manager for Visual 
Studio.Net, that because 
of the asynchronous nature of 


said 


.Net, good modeling and an un- 
derstanding of business logic 
are key to its success. 

The .Net 
quires a different design per- 


framework “re 


spective because it’s loosely 
coupled, and you don’t know 
how many people will access 
an application,” said Dwight 
Davis, an analyst at Summit 
Strategies Inc. in Boston. 

Both VSEA and VSED offer 
software and database testing 
tools, the first version of Mi- 
crosoft’s new object-oriented 
language C# (pronounced C 
sharp) and the Common Lan- 
guage Runtime for .Net. 

The beta 
tools are expected to be avail- 


versions of both 


able in June, company officials 
said. The alpha version of Mi- 
crosoft’s entry-level tool, Visu- 
al Studio.Net Professional Edi- 
tion, has been available since 
November. 

All three ex- 
pected to begin shipping by 
year’s end.D 


versions are 


Microsoft Details 64-Bit Win 


Plans release to 
coincide with Intel’s 
new high-end chip 


BY MATT BERGER 
With Intel Corp. expected to 
officially announce its 64-bit 
Itanium microprocessor this 
week, Microsoft Corp. last week 
detailed plans for two versions 
of Windows that are being de- 
signed to run on systems built 
around the high-end chip. 
Microsoft the 64-bit 
Windows Advanced Server 


said 


Limited Edition is scheduled to 
be conjunction 
with the shipment of Itanium- 


based 


released in 


servers by 
vendors. At the desktop level, 
Microsoft is working on a Win- 
dows XP 64-bit edition that’s 
due to ship simultaneously with 
the 32-bit version of that oper- 
ating system in late October. 
The 64-bit software will be 
aimed at “the most demanding 
scientific and technical appli- 
cations,” plus “massive enter- 
prise and e-commerce [sys- 
tems]” involving uses such as 
data mining and online analyti- 
cal processing, Microsoft said. 
However, the company added 


computer 


that the new releases will also 
support mainstream business 
applications. 

Microsoft’s move came one 
day after Dell Computer Corp. 
announced that it expects to 
ship an Itanium-based server 
by August. Dell said the up- 
coming PowerEdge 7150 sys- 
tem will support up to four Ita- 
nium processors and initially 
run either Windows 2000 or 
Red Hat 
Linux operating system. 

Similar announcements are 
expected from Compaq Com- 
puter Corp., Hewlett-Packard 
Co. and other hardware ven- 
within the next few 
weeks, and sources have said 
Intel will formally launch the 
Itanium chip on Tuesday. Intel, 
Microsoft and the computer 
makers that back them hope 
that the 64-bit technology will 
help Windows-based systems 
compete against Unix machines 
in the high-end server market. 


Inc.’s version of the 


dors 


A Testing Ground 

But Chris Le Tocg, an analyst 
at Guernsey Research in Los Al- 
tos, Calif., said he doesn’t ex- 
pect the initial foray into the 
64-bit realm by Microsoft and 
its allies to cause a stir. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Microsoft is intent on even- | 
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Visual Studio Net 


Visual Studio .Net includes 


the following software 
editions: | 


CG Fassia ee 


provides conceptual, logi- 
cal and physical modeling 
and testing tools. i 


© ENTERPRISE DEVELOPER 


includes frameworks and 
templates for creating and 
testing .Net applications. 


© PROFESSIONAL EDITION § 


consists of the basic, 
entry-level tool set. 


> Beta versions are slated to ship 
in June, with general availability 
scheduled for year's end. 


dows Versions 


tually making 64-bit Windows 
into a direct high-end Unix 
competitor, Le Tocq said. “But 
it’s fair to regard [the upcom- 
ing releases] essentially as a 
added. 


“Really, this is for developers 


testing ground,” he 
to have some platform to get 
on board with.” Sales of Itani- 
um-based systems aren't likely 
to be significant this year, Le 
Tocq said. 

Select users will be able to 
get an early look at Windows 
XP 64-Bit Edition before its re- 
lease, Microsoft said. The com- 
pany will also offer an early de- 
ployment program that lets 
hardware vendors ship a pre- 
release version of the 64-bit 
desktop operating system with 
their Itanium-based machines 
and provide customer support 
directly from Microsoft. 

Microsoft said it’s doing 64- 
bit software migration work 
with vendors that make a com- 
bined total of more than 
300 applications. A company 
spokeswoman said a beta-test 
Microsoft’s SQL 
Server database with support 
for the 64-bit technology is due 
early in the third quarter. D 


version of 


Berger writes for the IDG News 
Service. 
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Gordon Moore Retires 
From Intel's Board 


Gordon Moore, whose eponymous 
Moore's law holds that chip perfor- 
mance doubles every 18 months, re- 
signed from the board of Intel Corp. 
last week, having reached the age 
of 72 - the age that Moore himself 
had set as Intel’s mandatory retire- 
ment age. 

Moore began making waves in 
the microprocessor industry in 
1965, when he originated the idea 
that came to be known as Moore's 
Law. Three years later, he co- 
founded Intel. Moore will still attend 
board meetings but can no longer 
vote on the company’s moves. 


Cisco Executive OK'd 
For Commerce Post 


The Senate Commerce Committee 
last week voted 17-0 to back Cisco 
Systems Inc. executive Bruce P. 
Mehiman’s nomination as the rank- 
ing technology policy official at the 
Department of Commerce. Mehi- 
man, who was a senior policy coun- 
sel at Cisco, is expected to have an 
influential role in shaping the Bush 
administration's technology policy. 


Downturn Hurts Tech 
Conference Circuit 


Among the perks of the technology 
boom were lavish conferences 
sponsored by vendors big and 
small. But with the failure of so 
many start-ups and the belt-tight- 
ening at many established compa- 
nies, event planning has been 
scaled back. 

The Computer Event Marketing 
Association (CEMA) doesn’t have 
hard numbers, but anecdotal evi- 
dence shows that many computer 
industry events have been scaled 
back or canceled. For example, Dell 
Computer Corp. and Compaq Com- 
puter Corp. canceled customer con- 
ferences this year, citing the slow- 
ing economy and efforts to cut 
costs. Sudbury, Mass.-based CEMA 
has begun a support program for 
members who have lost their jobs. 


AMR ‘louts E-B 


NEWS 


usiness 


Supply Chain Concept 


Users: Enterprise commerce management 
is just new packaging for an old idea 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 


MR RESEARCH IN¢ 
last 


out 


week rolled 
its blueprint 
for the next gen- 
eration of e-busi- 
ness-based supply chains, 
dubbed enterprise commerce 
management (ECM). 

But some users said they be- 
lieve it’s really only a new 
name for old ideas. 

ECM 


source 


ties enterprise re- 
(ERP) 


tems with private exchanges 


planning sys- 
and Web technologies to cre- 


ate an open, multisoftware, 


multivendor-based product de- 
sign and procurement infra- 
structure. 

Regardless of whether ECM 
is a new idea or not, AMR cen 
tered its entire spring execu 
tive conference around it, testi- 
mony to the fact that compa- 
struggling with the 
concepts behind ECM. 

The ECM approach empha- 


nies are 


sizes Web-based collaboration 
and opens up a company to a 
wide variety of people, sys- 
and 
that traditional ERP applica 
tions don’t, according to AMR 
analyst John Bermudez. 


tems methods in a way 


Trucking Firms Turn to 
Logistics ASP to Cut Costs 


Provider helps plan 
more efficient routes 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
fruck driver Ronald Cherry is 
tired fast-food 


restaurants while he’s on the 


of eating in 
road. His employer, Stevens 
Transport Inc., is just as tired 
of paying high prices for fuel 
and then wasting that precious 
commodity 
are logging more miles than 


because drivers 
necessary to get to their desti- 
nations. 

So, like other trucking com- 
panies that are dealing with 
ever-increasing fuel prices and 
inefficient route planning and 
are also trying to keep their 
drivers happy, Dallas-based 
Stevens Transport turned to 
Burlington, Mass.-based Logis- 
tics.com Inc. for help. 

That help will save Stevens 


almost $800,000 per year 
$550 annually for each of its 
1,400 trucks, according to Matt 
Welding, director of quality as- 
surance at the refrigerated- 
trucking company. 

“Prior to Logistics.com, we 
did all-manual routing maps,” 
Welding said. “But we weren't 
taking fuel stops into consider- 
ation. Logistics.com routes you 
to the cheapest fuel stops that 
the best driver- 


also have 


friendly services.” 


Keep on Trucking 


Other companies that offer 
similar fuel and routing tools 
include: 

>pFreight 


>Prophesy Transporta- 
tion Solutions Inc. 


> The Internet Truckstop 


| 


ee 


While AMR 
reinventing the wheel, its mod- 


isn’t exactly 


el hit home with a number of 


users, who agreed that a com 
pany needs more than one ven- 
dor for mixed ERP, customer 
relationship management and 
e-procurement needs. 
However, William Ramsey, 
vice president of supply chain 
at Honeywell 
in Morristown, N,J., said 


International 
Inc. 
it’s a challenge to strike a bal- 
ance. He doesn’t want to use 
just one vendor’s applications, 
he explained, but he doesn’t 
want 50 different applications, 
either. He said he would prefer 
something in between. 

Of course, integrating all of a 
existing software 
AMR 
can be an extremely expensive 


company’s 


systems, as advocates, 


applica- 
tion service provider (ASP), 
helps shippers and transporta- 


Logistics.com, an 


tion companies buy, sell, man- 
age and optimize transporta- 
tion 
land, air and sea. 

Stevens 
ASP’s 
Yield 
tool. 

“It tells the driver 
where he should stop 
for fuel and how 
much he should get 
at each 


services over 
the 
online Opti- 
Fuel& Route 


uses 


said 
CEO 


stop,” 

Logistics.com 

John Lanigan. 
The software also 

allows management 

to make better business deci- 


Stevens’ 


sions by evaluating other data, 
such as state taxes, miles on 


toll roads and on-time pickups | 


and deliveries. 
“We looked at other compa- 


nies like Comdata, but none of 


them could devise the system 
we needed: a system that 
would take into consideration 
our specific route prefer- 
ences,” Welding said. “And Lo- 
gistics.ccom also had _ the 
largest list of references, 


LANIGAN: OptiYield 
Fuel&Route ranks 
truck stops based 
on services. 
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Rea ee as 
Emerging 
Market? 


According to AMR, enterprise 
commerce management appli 
cation and services: 

a Will be worth $108 billion by the end 


f the year 


@ Will grow to $264 billion by 2005 
and difficult prospect. 

Take, for instance, Haworth 
Inc., a Holland, Mich.-based 
maker of office furniture that’s 
trying to integrate disparate 
systems from companies it has 
acquired. 

Haworth has applications 
from Baan Co., SAP AG and 
Oracle Corp. and is looking at 
“creating an integration layer 
to deal with the diverse sys- 
tems,” said Kathryn Farynow- 
ski, the company’s vice presi- 
dent of global order fulfill- 
“We're still in the 
process of merging, and it’s 
very difficult.” D 


ment. 


something the others 
looked at did not have.” 

Ting Piper, an analyst at IDC 
in Framingham, Mass., said Lo- 
OptiYield 
has a lot of strengths, 
and it helps compa- 
with their in 
bound and outbound 
logistics. 

“I wouldn’t say it 
was the best, but it 
have a lot of 
functionality,” she 
said. 

Karen __ Brigham, 
director of technolo- 
gy at Prime Inc., a 
trucking company in 
Springfield, Mo., said her com- 
pany tried products from sev- 
eral vendors and ultimately se- 
lected Logistics.com’s Opti- 
Yield Fuel&Route, which was 
formerly called Optistop. 

One advantage, said Lanigan, 
is that OptiYield Fuel&Route 
ranks stops based on amenities 
like shower availability, food 
quality and other services. 

That makes Cherry a very 
happy driver. “Who wants to 
eat in Wendy’s five days a 
week?” he said. D 


we 


gistics.com’s tool 


nies 


does 
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FedEx Launches Global Business-Intelligence Application 


Will link agents 
in 150 countries 


BY JULEKHA DASH 

While other IT workers will be 
vacationing, some employees 
at Memphis-based FedEx 
Corp. the summer 
a new global 


will use 
months to test 
business-intelligence project. 

The 
$250,000 in a project it calls 
ISIS 
information system) that will 
extend _business-intelligence 
applications via the Internet 
across the supply chain to the 


company is investing 


(international strategic 


company’s 75 delivery agents 
in 150 countries. 

Currently in the preliminary 
testing phase, the shipping 
firm will invite end users to try 
the system in August and ex- 
pects to launch the project by 
early September, according to 
Joe Namie, global service pro- 
gram administrator at FedEx. 

Using WebFocus as_ the 
front-end Namie 
plans to integrate several lega- 


query tool, 
cy systems, such as sales, mar- 
keting and inventory and store 
them on an Oracle relational 
database. 

FedEx Web- 


already uses 


Focus, a business-intelligence 
product from New York-based 
and 
the database. Namie’s goal is to 


Information Builders Inc., 


connect “separate islands of 
information,” he said last week 
at the Information Builders 
User Conference here. 

Agents who are trained and 
contracted by FedEx to make 


local deliveries will be able to 


access country-specific deliv 
ery information using a virtual 
private network, said Namie 
For instance, an agent in Mum- 
bai, India, could see how much 
shipping business the compa 
ny does in a particular indus- 
try. Having that information 
will also help FedEx manage- 
ment work with local agents to 
meet revenue goals. 


Currently, receive 


printed reports of sales data 


agents 


and other delivery information 
if at all. And because the dif- 
ferent types of data reside in 
different systems, the informa- 
tion isn’t tied together in a way 
that can help FedEx make busi- 
ness decisions, said Namie. 
“The scope [of the project] is 
pretty impressive,” said Henry 
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Morris, a vice president at IDC 
in Framingham, Mass. “It’s un- 
usual to deliver reports to a 
worldwide distributed popula- 
tion” that 
countries as FedEx does. 


includes as many 
Companies that are consid- 
ering similar projects need to 
realize that the work will have 
to be customized and much of 
it homegrown, because “there 
is not a packaged solution for 
distributed worldwide deliv- 
ery” of business-intelligence 
applications, Morris said. D 


Users Want to Improve Use of 
Business Intelligence on Net 


Despite challenges, putting apps on the 
Web would save time and money 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
ANY OF THI 
600-plus peo- 
ple attending 
the Informa- 
tion Builders 

Inc. user conference here last 

week were seeking ways to en- 

hance the Web capabilities of 
their business-intelligence ap- 
plications. But although migrat- 


Online Energy Exchange 
Partners With EDI Giant 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 

Utility and energy exchange 
Pantellos Group LP last week 
partnered with GE Global eX- 
change Services (GXS) to give 
its online customers an elec- 
tronic data interchange (EDI) 
backbone. 

Many of the energy compa 
nies that founded The Wood- 
lands, Texas-based Pantellos, 
such as Edison International, 
Cinergy Corp. and PG&E Corp., 
are EDI-enabled. 

Gaithersburg, Md.-based GXS 
trades more than $1 trillion per 
year over its EDI network and 


will provide translation ser- 
vices between Pantellos’ native 
XML and EDI. 

“Everyone thinks about these 
exchanges only in terms of the 
Internet, but you really have to 


be able to perform any kind of 


transaction your customers 


want,” said Harvey 
CEO of GXS. 


GXS will also provide ser- 


Seegers, 


vice directory and routing ser- 
vices for Pantellos. 

Pleasanton, Calif.-based Com- 
merce One Inc. has provided 
the XML-based transaction en- 
gine for Pantellos. D 


ing the software to the Internet 
can save time and money, such 


a move comes with a host of 


challenges, including reluctant 


end users and limited re- 


| sources, according to users. 
Shield of 
| Illinois, which sends printed 


Blue Cross/Blue 
claims reports to providers, 
could dramatically save time 
and money by moving its busi- 
ness-intelligence applications 
to the Internet, said Mithlesh 
Sharma, senior provider audi- 
tor at Blue Cross. 

Although no final decisions 
have been made, Sharma said 
he expects that by year’s end, 
the company’s 32 business-in- 
telligence migrate 
from Focus, New York-based 
Information Builders’ main- 
frame product, to WebFocus, 
Information Builders’ Web- 
based product. Business intel- 
ligence involves using tools 
that perform tasks such as 


users will 


query and reporting, online an- 
alytical processing and data 
mining to analyze figures in 
financials, sales, inventory and 
other applications to identify 
business trends. 

WebFocus would allow hos- 
pitals that use Blue Cross and 
are on virtual private networks 
to make queries over the Inter- 


net and receive reports elec- 
tronically as soon as they're 
completed, rather than waiting 
deliveries. 
Because some providers re- 


days for postal 


ceive hundreds or thousands 
of report pages every month, 
Sharma estimated that in a 
year’s time, the company could 
save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in printing costs. 

But some providers don’t 
want to go to the 
Internet because 
they don’t have 
the infrastructure 
or staff to train 
employees to use 
the Web, 
Sharma. 

This is 
cially the case for 
small providers. 

“You might be surprised that 
there are many people today 
who are still afraid to lay their | 


said 


espe- 


hands on a computer,” said 
Sharma. 

As more employees become 
familiar with using the Web, 
business-intelligence software 
accessed via the Internet puts 
data in the hands of decision- 
makers, not just a select group 
of technologists, said Henry 
Morris, a vice president at IDC 
in Framingham, Mass. 

But as more people use the 
Internet, their expectations of | 
what they should be able to do 
online using business intelli- 
gence said David 


also rise, 


INTELLIGENT APPS 


A 2001 IDC survey of 500 
IT managers showed that 
20% of organizations with 
500 or more employees by 
are linking their business 
intelligence applications 
to the Internet. 


Hall, assistant director for the 
Office of Planning and Institu- 
tional Effectiveness at Florida 
International University in 
Miami. For the past year, Hall’s 
department has been training 
students and faculty to run 
some reports themselves to get 
information online. It now re- 


| ceives 800 Web requests a day. 


As more users become ac- 
customed to getting any type of 
information they 
need on the In- 
ternet, technol- 
ogists are forced 
to keep up with 
these demands 
adding new 
capabilities, said 
Hall. This is par- 
ticularly —chal- 
lenging in a tough 
economic climate, when firms 
are forced to do more with few- 
er resources. 

Another challenge is money, 
said Marilyn Minor, an ad- 
vanced technology analyst at 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance 
Corp. in Milwaukee. Minor 
said she would like the compa- 
ny to purchase a Web-based 
business-intelligence product 
but that the 2001 fiscal budget 
lacked the required $300,000 
investment. 

She that while the 
Internet can put data into the 
hands of more users, some 
managers “just want to be 
handed results.” D 


said 
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California [TT May Be 
Alone in Energy Mess 


Businesses nationwide prepare for outages 
but don’t expect problems as summer nears 


BY TODD R. WEISS 


S SPORADIC roll 
ing blackouts con- 
tinue to affect 

businesses across 

power-starved 
California, IT managers in oth- 
er parts of the nation are keep- 
ing a close watch. But they said 
they 


aren’t concerned about 


experiencing similar power 


problems this summer. 


The key, said several corpo- 
rate IT leaders at the Giga- 
World IT Forum 2001 here last 
week, is to be cautious and flex- 
ible in case unexpected energy 
problems appear in states out- 


side of California, as the heat of 


summer takes its toll on ener 
gy-generation infrastructures. 

Hank 
demand-generation systems at 
Harris Corp., a Melbourne, 
Fla.-based communications 


Poletto, 


director of 


manufacturer, said 


his company has its corporate 


products 
data center safeguarded by 
uninterruptible 
(UPS) in 


power 


plies 


prone Florida. As a result, he | 


expects no energy-related IT 
problems. “But we are all con- 
cerned” about any surprise 
power interruptions that could 
occur if the electrical supply 
problems in California were to 
spread, Poletto said 

Harris knows of the Califor 
The 
company has several manufac 


nia problems firsthand. 


turing plants in the state that 
have been directly affected by 


Call 1-800-OK-CANON ext. 50 or visit www.imagerunner.com 


sup- | 
hurricane- | 
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AS CALIFORNIA POWER PLANTS like this one strain to meet customer 
demand, other states aren't as worried, but they're still keeping watch. 


the rolling blackouts, which 
have resulted in cutting pro- 
duction as the all-important 


end of the company’s fiscal | 


year approaches. 


Leonard Agostino, senior IT 


international 
services division at telecom- 


director in the 


munications company World 
Com Inc., said his two data 
centers in New York and New 
Jersey are already equipped 
with UPSs to protect against 
sudden power outages. 

“Brief outages are not going 
to hurt me,” Agostino said. 


A box that delivers 
paper documents 
anywhere overnight? 


Introducing the Canon imageRUNNER with document distribution technology. Now you can send 
paper documents anywhere, in any form, at anytime, right over your network or the internet. Instantaneously. Simply 
scan a document into the imageRUNNER 5000, and you can send it to any desktop, e-mail address, fax machine, database 
or file server. And since the Canon imageRUNNER is capable of integrating directly with your existing e-mail, lanfax, 


* Requires additional software which is sold separately. Speak to your authorized Canon dealer. 
Canon is a registered trademark and IMAGERUNNER and Canon Know How are trademarks of Canon inc. IMAGEANYWARE is a service mark of Canon U.S.A., inc. ©2001 Canon U.S.A., Inc. 
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‘Extended outages would be 
in issue.” 

Local political leaders have 
said publicly that California 
type power problems won't be 
an issue in Agostino’s area, he 
said. There are no official cor- 
porate contingency plans in 
the event of unexpected prob- 
lems, he said, adding that he 
will again review whether fur- 
ther actions are needed 

At Florida Mutual 
Insurance Co. in Naples, Fla., 


an internal program began last 


Family 


year to establish a co-location 
system, due in part to Florida’s 
hurricane season and other po 
tential unexpected 
said CIO Lydia Creydt. “We 
certainly were looking at re- 
dundancy,” she said. 

Although California’s prob 


disasters, 


lems weren't a motivating fac- 
tor for the project at its start, 


the issue has certainly pro- 


vided extra knowledge, should 
any similar power problems hit 
Florida, she said. 

“I’m sure that if we started it 
today that I would say to be 
careful where you locate [the 
co-location facility ] because of 
the power situation in Califor- 
nia,” Creydt said. 

At Bankfirst Corp. in Sioux 
Falls, S.D., Vice President of IT 
Chuck Jones said California’s 
problems haven't prompted any 
special precautions beyond the 
use of existing backup genera 
tors and other devices. “It has- 
n’t impacted us too much, oth- 
er than through higher costs,” 
he said of the Golden State’s 
recent energy crisis. 

“It’s not that power outages 
are not a concern,” Jones said. 
Chey’re always an issue be- 
cause of tornadoes and other 
natural that 
regularly in the Midwest. D 


disasters occur 


Or a box that 
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Basketball 


strategic marketing cam- 
paigns. 
Mullin said 


the NBA's business because it 


E.piphany won 


had the most comprehensive 


sales force automation, busi- 
ness intelligence and campaign 
suite 


management product 


] 


available to help the league 


“understand our fans’ needs 
better than before.” 
The product will take data 


bout ticket-buying fans from 
world from a vari- 
ety of sources, including the 
Home Shopping Network, All- 
Star nomination ballots, the 
NBA store in New York, indi- 
vidual team databases and the 
NBA.com Web site. That data 


will then be used to craft per- 


around the 


sonalized sales pitches. 
Each team will 
resources, depen 


they negotiate with the NBA 


g on wnat 


All of the teams will have ac- 
cess to the data warehousing, 
e-mail and campaign-manage 
ment services, but the call cen 
ter and direct-mail services 
will be a premium offering. 

A key 


analysis. The NBA will be 


area will be 

to determine if some fans at 
tend games only at a certain 
time of the year or only when 
a particular team is in town, 
said Mullin. Some fans will get 
e-mail 


containing streaming 


video of messages from up 
and-coming players 

Mullin said the NBA's chal- 
lenge with CRM was the same 
as that facing other companies 
“When you do a full integrated 
system, you change the way 
you manage and run the busi- 


ind NBA merchandis 
should pay for 
the short term 
Sports and ent 
ly new area f 


ryl Kingstone, 

he Yankee Grot 
The fact they ar 
this is unique,” sl 


ularly noteworthy 


problem. “These 
plications take a 
get up and runni 
are based on ac 

and it takes a long 


the benefits,” Ki 


delivers them instantly 
over the internet? 


and document management software, you can maximize your investment 
in these systems* The cost and hassle of overnight delivery are finally 
over. At Canon, we’re giving people the know-how to make paper 
documents work in an internet world. 


Owe 


desktop PRINT 


ANON Know How” 





Microsoft to Boost 
Outlook Security 


Microsoft Corp. on May 31 will 
launch an upgrade to its Outlook 
e-mail client software, as part of the 
Office XP suite. Outlook 2002 will 
provide improved indexing and 
beefed-up security features, offi- 
cials said. Those features include 
attachment-blocking default set- 
tings that will alert users if any ma- 
licious code tries to run and execute 
commands. Users will also have the 
ability to stop such attacks once 
they're detected. Outlook 2002 will 
also ship with the upcoming Service 
Pack 1 release of Microsoft's Ex- 
change 2000 server software, 
which is scheduled to become avail- 
able this summer. 


Health Care Groups 


Set to Vote on Merger 


A vote next month by members of 
the Chicago-based Healthcare In- 
formation and Management Sys- 
tems Society (HIMSS) on whether 
to merge with the Ann Arbor, Mich.- 
based Center for Healthcare Infor- 
mation Management will be tallied 
by the end of July and is the last 
step in officially unifying the two 
groups. HIMSS President and CEO 
Steve Lieber said his organization's 
12,000 members, most of them IT 
professionals in the health care in- 
dustry, will be asked to approve a 
decision by the boards of directors 
of both groups to join after more 
than a decade of working apart. 


Wireless Messaging 
Vendor to Shut Down 


Struggling Glenayre Technologies 
Inc. last week disclosed plans to 
close its wireless messaging divi- 
sion and lay off about 700 workers, 
a cutback that would slash the com- 
pany’s workforce by about 55%. 
Charlotte, N.C.-based Glenayre, 
which reported losses in the past 
two quarters, predicted that its rev- 
enue from wireless products will 
drop 70% this year and amount to 
only about $20 million. 


Continued from page 1 


China 


But 
will 


right 
that 
merce is almost negligible and 
that 
just getting started in China, 


now, Companies 


mobile com 


find 


standard e-commerce is 
where cultural, logistical, regu 
latory, other 
challenges mean they can’t ex 
pect to do business the 
way they do at home 
How soon e-commerce will 


technical and 


same 


ramp up in the wired and wire- 
less worlds remained an open 
question at last week’s Online 
China 2001 
sponsored by the Singapore of- 
Worldwide 

Ltd. 
ranged from one to three years. 

“The biggest problem is ba- 
sically payment and delivery,” 
said Stefan Kohlmeyer, manag- 
ing director at BOL China, the 
online arm of Shanghai Ber- 
telsmann. Setting up a mail- 
order book club in 1997 for a 


conference here, 


fice of Business 


Research Predictions 


customer base unaccustomed 
to buying goods unseen and 
untouched prepared BOI 
the difficulties ahead, he said. 
Credit cards aren’t a preva- 
lent means of payment in China. 
Debit cards are used, but they’re 
not the preferred choice. “The 
majority still prefer to buy any- 
thing with cash,” said Vivian 


for 


Zhao, e-business director at GE 
(China) Co. in Beijing. “That's 
the traditional way.” 

So BOL recognized that it 


had to adapt. For deliveries of 


online purchases, which it be- 
gan offering in December, BOI 
primarily uses the same cash- 
on-delivery network it set up 
for its book club in seven ma- 
jor Chinese cities. 

“It’s not cost-effective, but 


it’s very customer-friendly 


and, of course, the customer is | 


coming first,” said Kohlmeyer. 


Sohu.com, one of the most 


popular information portals in 


China, has been finding that its 


| delivery system can work from 
| a financial standpoint, at least 


on a limited scale. The Beijing- 


based firm started selling the | 
| hottest books and CDs on atri- | 
| al basis this year, targeting In- 


ternet users in Beijing who are 


| under 30 years of age, accord- 


NEWS 


ing to company officials 
So far, only 5% of purchases 


have been made using debit 


cards. Instead, 35% of cus 
tomers pay for their packages 
at the post office upon arrival, 
and 60% get their deliveries by 
bicycle couriers, who deliver 
anywhere in Beijing for about 
50 cents (U.S.) per trip 

economical and 
efficient in terms of the 
said Derek Palaschuk, a 
Canadian 


Sohu’s vice president of finance 


“It’s very 
very 
traffic,” 
transplanted and 
rhe greater challenge con 
fronting his firm is building an 
e-commerce platform for its 
storefront and order process- 
ing. Palaschuk said Sohu devel 
ops most of its own software, 
since packaged applications 
typically aren’t in Chinese and 
service can be a problem 
“There isn’t a local company 
that we can call on to provide 
us with this world-class service 
you would have in the U.S.,” 
Palaschuk said. “Outsourcing is 
very big in the U.S., but it’s not 
something you can really rely 
on in China. You can outsource 


with somebody like Oracle, but 
then it’s just so expensive.” 

The business-to-business 
space also has unique chal 
lenges. Porter 
president of marketing at Al 
ibaba.com Corp. in Shanghai, a 
business-to-business site that 


Erisman, vice 


attempts to match up small and 
medium-size buyers and sell 
ers, said several major soft 
ware vendors asked his compa- 
ny to resell their business-to- 
business software. 

“We had our team evaluate 
the technology, and we actual- 
ly decided there’s not a market 
for this technology in China,” 
Erisman said. 

One reason is that member 
companies’ back-end systems 
aren't developed enough to ef- 
fectively use the business-to- 
business software, he said. “An- 
other is that the enterprises are 
managed differently,” Erisman 
added. “You'd have to actually 
reorganize the company in or- 
der to use the software that’s 
been developed overseas.” 

Lu Benfu, director of 
Internet 


the 


China research and 


M-Commerce Awaits Killer Apps 


BEIJING 

Mobile phones may be quickly tak- 
ing hold in China. Mobile commerce 
is another matter. 

As has been the case in much of 
the world, the sale of goods and ser- 
vices through wireless devices has 
been slow to develop in China, said 
various speakers at last week's On- 
line China 2001 conference. 

“Some people make m-com- 
merce the next big thing. It isn’t,” 
said Paul Cheung, senior vice presi- 
dent of technology at Pacific Century 
CyberWorks Ltd. in Hong Kong. “In 
China, | don’t expect m-commerce to 
be there very quickly in terms of be- 
ing a profitable business.” 

Yet some analysts said it’s just a 
matter of finding killer applications 


that will spark a change in consumer | 


behavior. 

“| think Japan could be a refer- 
ence point,” said Hai Wu, an en- 
gagement manager at McKinsey & 
Co. in Beijing, pointing to the NTT 
DoCoMo Inc. iMode services that 
have caught the fancy of young 
Japanese mobile users. 

Wu noted that the enthusiasm 
with which the Chinese have em- 


; braced mobile phones has exceeded 
various forecasts. He said estimates 
that the mobile subscriber base will 
hit 250 million to 300 million in 
2005, up from 68 million in 2000, 
may be conservative. 

“| don’t think we'll see meaningful 
m-commerce for the next two years,” 
said Duncan Clark, managing direc- 
tor of BDA China Ltd. Internet con- 
sultancy in Beijing. “But then we get 
into the third-generation-style 
phones, which are higher speed and 
offer more rich content. Then | think 
you start to see an interesting devel- 
opment.” 

One likely way to overcome the 
lack of a payment infrastructure will 
be to have the major wireless pro- 
viders, China Mobile Communications 
Corp. and China Unicom Ltd., partner 
with the content or service providers 
and bill customers for services as part 
of their monthly statements. 

But “this would assume that the 
mobile operators have very good, 
robust billing systems in place,” said 
Clark. For China Mobile, 31 prov- 
inces have their own billing systems, 
which aren't integrated, he said. 

~ Carol Sliwa 





| opment at 


| something 
| said he has been pleasantly 
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Not Buying 


Hong Kong-based Net Value 
Ltd. measures home Internet 
users’ behavior in China’s four 
major cities: Beijing, Shanghai, 
Guangzhou and Shenzhen. 


} March, 19.4° 
d. Those users s 
time online We D or 


f thair tim 
their time 


nt 54.9% of 
wsing and 45.1% 
n e-mail, ins 


ant Messaging 


hat, games, audio/video or file transfers 


= While 58.5 


ommerce site, just 6.7% entered into a 


of the users visited an 
tion that would suggest 


ly 


development center at the Chi- 
nese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences, said the lack of informa- 
tion systems, such as enter- 
prise resource planning soft- 
ware, within Chinese compa- 
nies is a roadblock for busi- 
ness-to-business commerce. 
As a result, business-to-busi- 
ness marketplaces are at an in- 
fant stage, he said. 

That’s surprise, said 
Michael Mingang Xu, execu- 
tive director of business devel- 
eSamsung China 
Co., a corporate venture capital 
firm in the e-commerce sector. 

During his tenure with a ma- 
jor U.S. IT consultancy, said 
Xu, he learned that most Chi- 
companies, including 
large multinationals, spend 
less than 1% per year on IT. 


no 


nese 


State-owned enterprises spend 


even less, he said. 
“So do you expect [business- 
to-business] e-commerce?” Xu 


| said. “I don’t think so.” Instead, 


he thinks the best investment 


| is in broadband companies. 


Before B2B transactions can 


| take off, Chinese companies 


will have to focus on improv- 
ing their internal systems — 
that Kohlmeyer 


surprised to see happen with 
his Chinese business partners, 
particularly as they prepare for 
China’s entry into the World 
Trade Organization. 

“I'm quite optimistic about 


the future,” he said. “I’m not 


dreaming and saying there will 
be a huge, huge development 
from one year to another. But 
all signals are that everything is 
going in the right direction.” D 
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It looms there, the deadline. And no one feels the 


pressure of it like the project manager. And while 


you may never be able to completely eradicate 


that knot in your stomach, you can certainly loosen 


it, because Microsoft® Project 2000 will help you 


navigate the complexities of managing projects in 


this frenetic business environment. It’s filled with 


flexible tools for scheduling, organizing, analyzing, 


and reviewing complex projects. And it’s optimized 


with features that automatically update information, 


manage and allocate resources, and let users work 


collaboratively across an organization. Suddenly 


deadlines don’t seem so deadly. To find out more, 


visit microsoft.com/ project or go to Internet Keyword: 


Microsoft Project. 
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CRM Still in Formative 
Stages for Many Users 


Despite all the buzz about CRM, no 
consensus reached on its purpose 


BY JULIA KING 


lS SOFTWARI It's a 
process. 


Notes 


strung together 


Lotus databases 


For 
made 


all of the noise being 
these days 
about customer re- 
lationship manage- 
ment (CRM) tech- 
nology, there ap- 
little 
agreement on pre- 


ea 


pears to be 


cisely what it is 
and what it can and 
can’t do for compa- 
nies. There’s even debate over 
whether it’s advisable to im- 
plement CRM applications im- 
mediately or put the whole ex- 
ercise on hold until the soft- 
ware proves itself in a much 
broader way. 

These were among the key 
points made during a CRM-re- 
lated panel discussion at Com 
puterworld’s Premier 100 IT 
Leaders Conference here last 
week. An electronic poll of the 
300 IT 


agers and other attendees lent 


approximately man- 
credence to comments by the 
panel members about the rela- 
tive immaturity of CRM as a 


technology. 


Culture vs. Technology 
In the poll, only 29% 
spondents said their compa- 


of re- 


nies have CRM systems up and 
running. Another 24% indicat- 
ed that they have CRM proj- 


790, 


ects under way, while 6 said 
such projects remain in the 
planning stages. Another 24% 
said their companies have no 
CRM plans on the table. 
Panelist Evelyn Follit, CIO at 
RadioShack Corp. in Fort 
Worth, Texas, the con- 
sumer electronics retailer is 


said 


It’s a bunch of 


Waa | 


ITLEADERS ° 
CONFERENCE hosted CRM aware- 


just now launching a CRM pi- 
lot project that’s designed to 
information about 
customers who shop both at 


integrate 


the company’s Web site and in 
7,000-plus But 
there’s already a demand from 
end users for the 

data that the new 

f system is expected 
i to yield, Follit said. 
During the past 
90 days, Follit and 
RadioShack 
have 


its stores. 


other 

workers 
ness sessions for 
various business departments, 
including sales and marketing. 
“Now 
citement about CRM, the ball 
has come back to us. I get notes 


that we've created ex- 


from people in marketing and 
advertising where the subject 


ROI for IT Projects Elusive but 


Justifying funding 
hard for managers 
BY GARY H. ANTHES 
Making IT investments with 
no financial return in sight 
went out of style with the dot- 
com to 
members of a panel at Comput 
erworld’s Premier 100 IT Lead- 
Now, they 
said, it’s time for IT managers 
to put the R back into ROI. 

But predicting the return on 
investment (ROI) of IT proj- 
often difficult and 
sometimes impossible, panel 
members said last week. Even 
cautioned Bob Prochnow, 


collapse, according 


ers Conference. 


ects is 


so, 


line reads ‘CRM envy,” she 
joked. 

But 
sentiment, according to pan- 
elist Joe Puglisi, CIO at Emcor 
Group Inc., a Norwalk, Conn.- 
based provider of mechanical 


that’s not a universal 


and_ electrical construction 
services. Salespeople and oth- 
er end users with knowledge 
about customers are frequently 
unwilling to share that infor- 
mation in a Notes database or 
other collaborative CRM sys- 
tems, Puglisi said. His point 
backed up another 


was by 


audience poll in which 47% of 


respondents said the biggest 
problems that CRM systems 
face are cultural hurdles, not 
technical ones. 

“The issue is not technolo- 
gy,” Puglisi said. “The issue is 
what information about your 
. can you [actual- 
for 


customers. . 
ly] capture. It’s too easy 
sales and marketing to keep 
their own little black books, 
and, in the words of another 


the former CIO at SiteStuff Inc. 
in Austin, Texas, technology 
managers can’t expect to con- 
tinue to get carte blanche on 
new investments, as many did 
for Y2k fixes and early e-com- 
merce initiatives. “We have to 
pull back now,” he said. “We 
have to justify projects.” 

If ROI calculations are hard 
to determine for a particular 
project, “find some- 
thing else to focus 
Prochnow ad- 
vised. At SiteStuff, 
which runs a B2B 
marketplace for the 
commercial real es- 
tate industry, Proch- 
now and his staff 
looked at variables 
such as transactions, 


on,” 


PROCHNOW: “We 
have to pull back.” 


speaker I recently heard, 
knowledge is only volunteered. 
It can’t ever be coerced.” 
“CRM is not much an 
application you try and imple- 
ment, but an attitude in your 


company,” said panelist Tom 


so 


Thomas, president and CEO of 


vendor Haht Com- 
merce Inc. in Raleigh, N.C. The 


software 
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root of all CRM “is giving cus- 
tomers the information they 
want when they want it,” he 
added. “It’s the customer who’s 
now in charge.” 

But not all are 
equal, which raises the issue of 
whether or not all should be 
treated equally under the CRM 


customers 


banner. 

For example, Follit said, Ra- 
dioShack plans to focus its 
CRM system on a relatively 
small percentage of its cus- 
tomer base. “Only about 20% 
of our customers give us 80% 
of our [revenue], so it wouldn’t 
be for to track 
every customer the same,” she 
said. 


effective us 


RADIOSHACK CIO EVELYN FOLLIT said her company has hosted CRM 
awareness sessions to educate the company’s business units. 


Essential 


revenue per transaction and 
the number of Web site visits. 
“You need to measure some- 
thing against expectations,” he 
said. “You need some way to 
track progress.” 

In an electronic poll of the 
audience, 43% said they do 
ROI analyses on proposed IT 
projects, while 48% said they 
don’t. But of those who do try 
to calculate potential 
paybacks, 84% said 
they include nonfi- 
nancial “soft” factors 
in the analysis 
planned technology 
investments. 

That makes sense, 
members of the pan- 
el said. “Sometimes 
the CIO, through 


of 


force of personality, says there 
are certain things that just have 
to be like B2B com- 
merce,” said Cathy Hotka, CIO 
at the National Retail Federa- 
tion, a retail-industry trade 
in Washington. 
There are intangibles that can 
be taken into account, such as 
the ability to be one of the pio- 
neers in using a_ particular 
technology, she added. 

In another audience poll, 
spending on IT infrastructure 
topped the list of technology 
costs that attendees said they 
would be least likely to re- 
duce if their budgets needed 
to be pruned. That was cited 
by 44% of respondents, fol- 
lowed by 23% for training, 
14% for software upgrades 
and 9% for staffing. Another 
7% listed new technology, 
while the remaining 3% chose 
hardware. D 


done, 


association 
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Data Privacy Issues Key to Global Business, 


Companies should be wary of mistakes 


BY KATHLEEN MELYMUKA 
AND CRAIG STEDMAN 


Companies interested in doing 
business globally must take 
data privacy issues very seri- 
ously because even one slip-up 
could be devastating to their 
corporate images, according to 
a panel of IT executives and 
other experts who discussed 
globalization issues at Comput 
erworld’s Premier 100 IT Lead- 
ers Conference here last week. 


Data privacy was just one of 


several topics covered by the 
panel, but it commanded the 
most attention from the speak- 
ers and members of the audi- 
ence during a question-and- 
answer session. Panelist David 
Aaron, a former undersecre- 
tary for international trade at 
the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, set the tone by warning 
that European officials could 
start bringing some high-visi- 
bility 
companies this fall. 

Avoiding privacy problems 
is important because personal 
data “is the fuel for a lot of 
e-business,” said Aaron, who is 
now international ad- 
viser at the Washington-based 
law firm Dorsey & Whitney 
LLP. More than 40 countries 
already have privacy laws in 
place, with Europe having set 
the pace, he added. But even in 
Europe, Aaron said, each coun- 
try has its own privacy czar, 
and much of the region’s priva- 
cy directive “is maddeningly 
vague and inflexible.” 

The situation elsewhere can 
be even more uncertain. For 
example, Barbra Cooper, CIO 


privacy cases against 


senior 


Lack of Coverage and ROI 
Hinders Wireless Growth 


BY DEBORAH RADCLIFF 
RANCHO MIRAGE, CALIF 

Three wireless-savvy IT man- 
agers predicted last week that 
the rollout of wireless applica- 
tions in the U.S. will continue 
to be slow for the next few 
years because of a low return 
on investment, a lack of wire- 
less coverage in many areas 
and a lack of standards among 
the carriers. 

“The big problems with 
wireless are coverage, cover- 
age, Patrick 
Wise, a member of a panel at 
the Premier 100 IT Leaders 
Conference here, a Premier 
100 honoree and vice president 
of e-commerce at Landstar 
System Inc., a $1.5 billion trans- 
portation company in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Landstar uses a wireless ap- 
plication for the 9,000 inde- 
pendent truckers who haul 
loads for the company, so that 


coverage,” said 


those contractors can check 
delivery schedules and decide 
what loads they want to carry. 
But they can use the applica- 
tion only in highly populated 
areas where premium cellular 
service exists, Wise said. 

Don’t expect developments 
like third-generation (3G) 
technology, the Bluetooth 
wireless protocols and the 
802.11 wireless specification to 
ease interoperability prob- 
lems, panelists said. That’s be- 
cause wireless suppliers would 
have to work together to ad- 
here to the interoperability 
requirements of 3G, for exam- 
ple, said John Puckett, vice 
president and general manager 
for wireless and Internet tech- 
nologies at Cambridge, Mass.- 
based Polaroid Corp. And that, 
he said, would take at least five 
years. 

More likely adopters of 
wireless applications would be 


at Toyota Motor Sales U.S.A. 
Calif., said 
Japanese officials are becom- 


Inc. in Torrance, 
ing more aware of privacy con- 
cerns but haven’t reached the 
level of the European Union in 
addressing the issue. Within 
Toyota itself, she noted, the 
Japan-based company’s U.S. 
and European business units 
are taking the lead role in dri- 
ving consideration of data pri- 
vacy issues. 

Aaron, who helped negotiate 
the harbor” privacy 
agreement that was approved 
last year to give U.S. compa- 


“sate 


nies self-regulatory protection 
from Europe’s stringent priva- 
cy laws, also warned that it 
typically “will be your compe- 
tition that will turn you in” for 
alleged privacy 
Companies could be potential 
targets “if you have anything 


violations. 


stored on a server in Europe, or 
if you have a fulfillment opera- 


municipal agencies, such as a 
police force that serves a small 
geographic area with a strong 
cellular infrastructure, accord- 
ing to Wise. 

But even companies deploy- 
ing localized wireless applica- 
tions should take care of what 
they sink their money into. 
Hotels and airlines last year 
dabbled in local wireless appli- 
cations, but many 
pulled the plug after 
six months, noted 
panelist David Sjo- 
lander, presi- 
dent of hotel infor- 
mation 
Carlson 
Worldwide in 
neapolis. 

Carlson Hospitali- 
ty Worldwide, which 
is the parent compa- 
ny of hotels and restaurants, 
including Radisson Hotels and 
T.G.I.  Friday’s restaurants, 
spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on a pilot to put 
high-speed 
into some of its hotel rooms. 
But it halted the project after 


vice 


systems at 
Hospitality 
Min- 


wireless access 


six months because only 3% of 


its guests used the service. “It’s 


Panel Says 


WISE: Municipali- 
ties are likely wire- 
less candidates. 


tion [there],” he said 

In an electronic poll of the 
approximately 300 IT man- 
agers and other attendees in 
the audience, 69% of respon- 
dents said their companies do 
business outside the U.S. But 
48% indicated that they hadn’t 
yet dealt with inter- 
national privacy reg- 
ulations. In another 
poll, 26% of atten- 
dees said their com- 
had simply 
copied data privacy 
policies from other 
businesses. 


panies 


That approach “is 
dangerous,” Aaron 
The Federal 
Commission 


said. 
Trade 
will force companies 

to live up to their stated priva- 
cy policies, he said, “and if 
{your policy] doesn’t reflect 
how information is really han- 
dled in your company, you can 


concerns. 


hard to justify spending $400 
to $600 per room to retrofit it 
for wireless high-speed access, 
and then nobody it,” 
Sjolander said. 

But wireless has paid off in 
another hotel function: 
tomer service. Hotel managers 
now have wireless devices to 
information, 


uses 


cus- 


access customer 
contact airlines to check guests’ 
flights and handle 
myriad other details 
to make 
stays more comfort- 
able, Sjolander said. 

In specific busi- 
ness cases like that or 
in industries that 
lend themselves to 
remote roaming ac- 
cess such as trucking 
and car rental return 
systems, wireless ap- 
plications can help the bottom 
line. But even with strong busi- 
ness incentives to go wireless, 
Puckett said to start small. 

“Everyone thinking of using 
wireless should start with a pi- 
lot to test the application’s re- 
turn on investment, but only if 
there’s a good business propo- 
sition to do so,” he advised. D 


customers’ 


COOPER: Toyota is 
becoming more 
aware of privacy 


find yourself in real difficulty.” 
Involving managers an 
employees from a broad 
of corporate functions w 
sure that 
flect 
dling realities, Aaron said. 
Bruce McConnell, p 
of Washington-based consult- 
firm McConnell 
LLC, 
countries such as India, China, 
South Korea, 


and Mexico provide 


privacy policies 
7 


business and data-han 


resident 


ing Interna- 


tional said developing 


Brazil 
“great 


opportuni- 
ties” for companies 
looking to expand in- 
ternationally. “But 
it’s not for the faint- 
} 


Sald 


hearted,” he 
“You 


your time and have a 


have to take 
longer view than the 
next quarter.” 

When 


business 


weighing 
options in 
McConnell 
added, companies should look 
at the IT infrastructure and in- 
formation security capabilities 
that are available there, as well 
as issues such as political lead- 


ership, workforce skills and the 


such countries, 


general business climate. They 
should also enlist help from lo- 
cal business partners and even 
government officials, especial- 
ly since existing regulations 
may be vague or unenforced, 
he said. 

Jim McLaughlin, vice presi- 
dent for international invest- 
ments at Prudential Financial 
in Newark, N.J., said that ap- 
virtually any- 
where a company expands. 


proach is key 


“In a new country, you can 
spend months just learning 
regulatory issues,” he said. “If 
you don’t partner with local 
people who understand [them], 
you can get yourself in a bind.” 

Prudential’s global Internet 
strategy includes mz i 
common 
and a 
among its 
but with a degree of flexibilit 
to allow 
countries to reflect their indi- 
McLaughlin 


product andi 


similar look and 


various Web 
sites in different 
vidual cultures, 
said. Especially important is 
for companies to listen to local 
concerns and hire employees 
who the 
where they’re starting to do 
business, he said. D 


live in countries 
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hp super-scalable servers 


What they do: They give you virtually unlimited 
server capacity by combining instant capacity on 
demand, mc/serviceguard and virtual partitions. 


How it helps: Now you can have instant access 
to as much server capacity as you need, when- 
ever you need it. 


How you’ describe it to a car 


salesman: It’s like a compact car 
that seats a soccer team, turns 
into a top-fuel dragster when 
you’re in a hurry and never runs 
out of gas. 


hp infrastructure solutions for an always-on business: www.hp.com/go/scalableservers-us 
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Microsoft, McAfee 
Forge .Net Alliance 


Microsoft Corp. and antivirus and 
security firm McAfee.com Corp. an- 
nounced an alliance last week that 
will result in McAfee incorporating 
some of Microsoft's .Net technolo- 
gies into its offerings. The company 
will also support Microsoft's suite of 
Hailstorm services, which are tied 
to .Net. McAfee is preparing to 
launch a security service that will 
take advantage of Microsoft's Pass- 
port, which allows single log-on and 
registration across multiple Web 
sites, the companies said. Addition- 
ally, by using Hailstorm services, 
McAfee will be able to automatically 
notify its customers about virus 
warnings and software updates and 
display those notifications on multi- 
ple devices, they said. Hailstorm 

is the code name for a set of .Net- 
related services based on XML that 
will store user data and deliver it to 
multiple platforms, including desk- 
top and wireless devices. .Net is Mi- 
crosoft's next-generation initiative. 


Mercury Makes 
Freshwater Buy 


Mercury Interactive Corp. in Sunny- 
vale, Calif., announced last week 
that it will buy Freshwater Software 
Inc. in Boulder, Colo., for $147 mil- 
lion. Mercury focuses its software 
development on application-perfor- 
mance monitoring, while Freshwa- 
ter’s software monitors systems and 
network performance management. 
The tools will offer a performance 
monitoring view from Web applica- 
tion to data center, Mercury said. 


Short Takes 


Plano, Texas-based ELECTRONIC 
DATA SYSTEMS CORP. is set to 
spend more than $1 billion to pur- 
chase Milford, Ohio-based STRUC- 
TURAL DYNAMICS RESEARCH 
CORP. and one of its subsidiaries. 
. GUARDENT INC. in Waltham, 
Mass., said it’s acquiring DEFEND- 
NET SOLUTIONS INC. in Provi- 
dence, R.1., for an undisclosed 
amount of cash and equity. 


NEWS 


Novell Posts Loss, 
Plans to Cut 


Vendor’s legacy products losing ground; 
new products making little headway 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
AND MARC L. SONGINI 


OVELL INC. LAST 


week 
that it will lay off 


reported 


5% of its employ 
ees, after posting 
a second-quarter loss that it 
blamed on write-downs, slow 
er IT spending and the com 
pany’s transition from selling 
proprietary networking soft- 
ware to selling products that 
link the technologies of differ- 
ent vendors. 
The 


vider 


one-time leading pro 
of networking software 
posted a loss of $151.3 million, 
or 48 cents per share, in the 
quarter ended April 30. Novell 
said that its loss was mainly the 
result of a $142 million write- 
down of equity investments. 
Excluding the write-down, the 
company posted a loss of 
3 cents per share. 

lhe write-downs included a 
$100 million investment in 
Chicago-based consulting com- 
pany MarchFirst Inc., as well 
as $42 million for other equity 
investments in both public and 
nonpublic Internet companies, 
Novell said. 

Novell Chairman and CEO 
Eric Schmidt said the company 
expects to return to profitabil- 
ity by the end of fiscal 2001 
“through job reductions and 
additional savings in the areas 
of travel, advertising and re- 
cruiting costs.” 

The layoffs will affect about 
260 of Novell’s 5,200 employ- 
ees and are set to take place by 
the end of the month, the com- 
pany said. 

“Today’s announcement re- 
flects fallout from the Internet 
sector, as well as the continued 
decline in enterprise IT spend- 
ing. Also, transition issues in 
our move to solution-selling 
inhibited the company’s per- 


formance,” Schmidt said in a 
statement. 

Novell has continued to hold 
out hope for its legacy prod 
ucts such as NetWare, which is 
being outpaced by Windows 
2000. And with the company’s 
new products, such as One Net, 
making little to no headway in 
the marketplace, the result has 


) 


been a steady 15% to 20% year 


over-year decline in revenue, 

one industry analyst said 
Novell 

One Net, which purports to tic 


has bet heavily on 


heterogeneous intranets and 
extranets together through di 
rectory and security technolo 
gy. Schmidt said in the state 
ment that One Net “will pro- 
vide the strategic foundation 
for IT 


several years.” 


solutions over the next 


SCHMIDT: “Fallout from the Inter- 
net sector” prompted layoffs. 


Meanwhile, Volera Inc., a 
San Jose-based start-up owned 
by Novell, last week acknowl- 
edged that it laid off 10% 
of its workforce as part of a 
restructuring move. 

“It’s not cost reduction,” Vol- 
era President Simon 
said. “We're seeking efficiency 
across the board.” 

Novell, along with Bramp- 
ton, Ontario-based Nortel Net- 
works Inc. and Chicago-based 
Accenture, in February an- 


Compaq Unveils Modular 
Notebooks, New Moniker 


BY BOB BREWIN 
Compaq Computer Corp. last 
week 
portable computers that fea- 
tures interchangeable wireless 


introduced a 


modules, allowing users to eas- 
ily switch from a corporate or 
public-access wireless LAN to 
a wide-area data network oper- 
ated by a cellular telephone 
carrier. 

Compaq also formally re- 
branded its entire desktop and 
notebook product line under a 
new line called Evo. The PC 
maker retained the Presario 
brand for products aimed at 
the small business or home of- 
fice markets and the iPaq 
brand for small access devices 
such as the iPaq Pocket PC. 

Compaq’s new MultiPort 


line of 


| 
' 


wireless technology lets users 
quickly attach different wire- 
less modules to a Universal Se- 
rial Bus port embedded in the 
outside of a notebook’s cover, 
with the curved module lying 
flat once it’s inserted. The an 
tenna is embedded in the top 
of the notebook cover, provid- 
ing a clearer shot to a wireless 
access point than antennas on 
PC cards do. 

Ann Avery, a marketing 
manager in Compaq’s portable 
products division, declined to 
provide specific pricing details 
for the new modules. However, 
she said the module that will 
allow users to connect to IEEE 
802.llb wireless LANs will be 
competitively priced with PC 
cards, which currently retail 


Khalaf 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nounced the launch of Volera, 
saying the venture would help 
enterprise network and service 
providers by offering integrat- 
ed caching and content-man- 
agement 
and hardware appliances. The 
$80 million start-up also prom- 


software on servers 


ised services to improve the 
speed and quality of multi- 
media Web content delivery. 

Khalaf said last week that 
about 20 of the company’s 200 
employees were being laid off 
or were returning to Novell. 
Nevertheless, he emphasized 
that the affected workers were 
primarily in the operational 
end of the business and that 
the move didn’t have an impact 
on research and development. 

“I think the jury may still be 
out on Volera,” said Michael 
Dortch, an analyst at Westport, 
Conn.-based Robert Frances 
Group Inc. “But the company 
has strong promise.” 

Dortch noted that in the cur- 
rent economic climate, many 
firms are postponing their In 
ternet infrastructure improve- 
ments. Novell and Volera will 
have to prove the value of con- 
tent delivery and acceleration 
to the IT decision-makers at 
such companies, he said. D 


for approximately $180. 

Avery said Compaq will also 
offer MultiPort modules 
signed for use with Bluetooth- 
enabled short-range wireless 


de- 


systems, as well as cards de- 
signed to access various cellu- 
lar data networks, which work 
under a variety of incompati- 
ble protocols in the U.S. 

The first cellular data mod- 
ule that Compaq plans to offer 
will the Global 
System for Mobile Communi- 
cations standard, which is used 
throughout Europe, as well 
as on the cellular network 
operated in the U.S. by Belle- 
vue, Wash.-based VoiceStream 
Wireless Corp. 

Tim Scannell, an analyst at 
Mobile Insights Inc. in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., called the 
Compaq MultiPort system “an 
elegant and flexible approach.” 
He added it doesn’t lock users 
into one wireless system, as 
notebooks from some other 
manufacturers do. D 


operate on 





A server for every occasion. 


hp servers: 


power, capacity and flexibility 


maximum density 


grow with your business 


maximized performance density 


easy configuration, deployment, management 


np service 


extensive global services for multi-vendor environments 


for more information on hp’s broad range of servers, visit www.hp.com/go/servers-us 
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MARK 


NEWS 


HALI 


Nominate the Future 


IKE YOU, I’M SPENDING more of my time checking out 
start-ups and emerging companies. These new vendors can 
offer the best solutions for tough IT problems because 
young companies with ambitious engineering talent focus 
on proprietary technology. And it’s proprietary software 


and hardware that might give your 
company an edge in turbulent times. 

Proprietary thinking is essential to 
the advancement of IT. Without it, 
new products and services would inch 
along, piling one dull standard 
doohickey atop the other until the 
problem is finally resolved — or is no 
longer important enough to solve. 
Proprietary thinking leapfrogs the 
next logical step or two of the prob- 
lem and creates better solutions faster. 

Despite the rising dot-com death 
toll, there are still plenty of interesting —— 
small companies working on clever, 
practical proprietary products and services. And 
from these firms, we will continue to see the best 
of high tech for the foreseeable future. 

Granted, everyone notices when IBM, Intel, 
Microsoft, Sun, Oracle or some other heavy- 
weight industry player ballyhoos its latest tech- 
nology. But no one expects to be amazed by what 
they bring to market. After all, these giants can 
add only incremental change to their customers 


MARK HALL is 
Computerworld’s West 
Coast editor. You can 

contact him at mark_hall@ 
computerworld.com. 


or risk upsetting the revered installed 
base. Nor would the market allow 
them to make dramatic changes. 
Emerging companies can wow you 
because they start with an idea and 
build it any way they choose. Most do 
adhere to standards at some level — 
Java, Windows, XML, something — 
but the good ones add their “secret 
sauce.” And that’s what makes their of- 
ferings worth your time and attention. 
Your job is to identify the delicate 
mix of reliable standards for your 
fens company to invest in while integrating 
the right proprietary technology from 
the likely winners among the emerging compa- 
nies. It’s not an easy task. But increasingly, it is 
becoming one of true marks of the IT visionary. 
This week, we’re launching our annual search 
for Emerging Companies 2002 on www.computer 
world.com. We're on the lookout for new tech- 
nologies and services that have the greatest po- 
tential for corporate IT, and we gladly welcome 
your contributions to the list of nominees. D 


"IT'S KATE- SHE'S RUN AWAY TO BECOME A CEO.” 


| for shareholders if the 
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PIMM 
Want a Raise? Take 
-age From Vendors 


NFORMATION TECHNOLOGY lead- 

ers ought to take a page from the 

book of IT vendors and start clamor- 
ing for more pay. According to Comput- 
erworld’s May 14 report, less than 5% of 
Fortune 1,000 CIOs are among their companies’ 


FOX 


five highest-paid employees. 

Something's wrong here. 

IT vendors — the people whose software, hard- 
ware and services you pay for — are setting a dif- 
ferent example. 

Take Oracle CEO and founder Larry Ellison, for 
example. Next time you hesitate to ask for stock 
options, remember that last year, Oracle gave Elli- 
son 20 million options, which could be worth as 
much as $400 million if Oracle’s stock rises just 
10% per year over the 10-year life of the options. 
Tell your supervisor that you want to align your 
financial interests with the 
company’s. You could also 
mention that Ellison’s op- 
tions come in addition to 
the 700 million Oracle 
shares he already owns. 

To support your request, 
explain that Washington- 
based consulting group 
Watson Wyatt Worldwide 
concluded that companies 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld’ s West 
Coast bureau chief. 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ 
computerworld.com. 


show higher total returns 


CEO and the other four 
highest-paid executives own high levels of stock. 


| What works for them should work for you. 


And if your current options are under water, 


| don’t be bashful about having them repriced. 
| Adaptec, Cirrus Logic, Gartner, Informix, Novell 


and National Semiconductor all repriced options 


| for executives as incentives. 


After all, you’re the one who has to reset pass- 
words, maintain e-mail systems 24/7 and worry 
about network security. And isn’t IT supposed to 


be paramount to business strategy? Come on, 


you're entitled to a little pampering. 

For a role model, look no further than Steve 
Jobs. Apple’s board likes Jobs so much, they 
bought him a Gulfstream V aircraft (street price: 
$90 million) last year. Now, Steve came back to 
save Apple from the brink of extinction a couple 
of years ago and has worked for no pay, so this 


PER AEE A CR PRE TORS | NER WON PO A TS GT ROC RETENES SA ETD 
MOREONLINE For more Computerworld columnists and links to 


archives of previous columns, head to www.computerworld.com/oped 
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perk is unusual. But the 20 million options he re- 
ceived last year should make you realize that it 
never hurts to ask for more. 

All this largesse comes as layoffs and budget 
cuts hit corporate IT departments, and you may 
feel uneasy asking for this compensation. 

Don’t worry. 

Business Week completed a survey of 365 chief 
executives and found that their average pay in- 
creased 6.3% last year, to $13.1 million. Indeed, 
CEO pay was 485 times that of the average factory 
worker. Twenty years ago, that ratio was 42 to 1. 

So unless your hero is Sun Microsystems co- 
founder Scott McNealy, As for Mc- 
Nealy, he decided to forgo a bonus this year in 


ask for more. 


light of Sun’s performance and will make do with 
his $100,000 salary. D 
DA‘ 


VID MOSCHELLA 


Feds Must Widen 
The On-ramp for 
High Bandwidth 


OR NEARLY A DECADE, telecom- 

munications vendors, gurus and 

pundits have forecast all the great 
things that will happen once a high-band- 
width telecom infrastructure is in place. 

The premise has been that consumers are so 
frustrated by the Net’s antiquated modem-based 
services that pent-up demand for high-speed con- 
nections would explode once services were actu- 
ally available. Companies such as AT&T and 
British Telecommunications went dangerously 
deep into debt to make 
sure they got a piece of the 
expected action. 

Well, we’re now nearly 
halfway through 2001, and 
only about 6 million U.S 
households (about 6%) use 
high-bandwidth services. 
And while the growth rate 
is solid, it’s nowhere near 
exponential. 

A study from Sanford 
Bernstein and McKinsey & 
Co. forecast that just 25% of 
U.S. households will have a 
high-speed connection by 
2005 — and the U.S. is among the world leaders. 
Not eaten many high-speed Internet service 
suppliers are going broke, and the rate of infra- 
structure investment has significantly slowed. 

It turns out that given the choice between 
spending $20 per month for a slow Internet ser- 
vice vs. $50 for a fast one, many consumers are 
happy to remain in the slow lane. If you use the 


DAVID MOSCHELLA is vice 
president of knowledge 
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ness Inc., a Boston- 
based company that's 
building a database of 
ideas. Contact him at 
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Net mostly for e-mail and information look-up, 
modem-based speeds are generally acceptable 


(especially if you have the option of using a high- 


The fact that DSL 


| speed connection at work). 
and cable-based Internet ser- 


vice vendors like to emphasize their “always on” 


| capability tells you something. It typically takes 


me all of 20 seconds to log on to the Internet via 
my 56K modem. How much is 20 seconds worth 


to a typical consumer? 


Of course, the high-speed home communica- 


tions services business has always been 


a text- 


| book chicken-and-egg proposition. Businesses 


can’t afford to offer new services such as live 


events, 3-D interactive games, videoconferencing 


and the like until there’s 


a sufficiently large group 


of high-bandwidth customers. Yet why should 


| consumers sign up for expensive new services if 


these new applications aren’t actually in place? 
All of this comes to mind as I read about still 
more congressional wrangling about whether to 


remove the geographic restrictions and reseller 


requirements placed on the high-speed consumer 


offerings of the Baby Bells. 


- Diverse Reactions 


WANT TO commend 
Theresa House for 
her Diversity column 


| (“Equal IT Hiring a Must,” 


Business, May 14]. As pres- 
ident of the EPA’s chapter 
of Blacks in Government, 
I formed a workgroup to 

identify workforce issues 
in our organization, with 

a focus on developing 


| strategies to address in- 
| equities, real or per- 
ceived. Unfortunately, 


many of the recommen- 
dations fell on deaf ears 
until the U.S. District 


| Court awarded a plaintiff 
| $600,000 as a result of 


race and discrimination 
against the EPA. 
Ultimately, it makes 


| good business sense to 
| make use of all the avail- 


able talent in the work- 


| force. Most important, it’s 


the right thing to do. 


| Chris Bullock 
Environmental Protection 

Agency 

| Washington 


OUSE WEAVES a | 
nice piece of sen- | 
sational fiction, | 


The case for these re- 


none of which is backed 
by any facts. She doesn’t 
want equal IT hiring; she 
wants preferential hiring 
for racial minorities. All 
hiring decisions are, by 
definition, decisions and 
require some form of 
discrimination. A job 
candidate must be quali- 
fied, foremost, but must 
also fit into the corpo- 
rate culture and must be 
able to positively impact 
the team and company 
objectives. The IT indus- 
try has been the recent 
target of racemongers. I 
strongly urge Computer- 
world to reflect a more 
unbiased view of work- 
place “diversity.” And 
please note: My ad- 
vanced degree is in mul- 
ticultural studies, with 
an emphasis on intercul- 


| tural contact, from the 


University of Wisconsin. 
Shannon Brown 
Manheim, Pa. 


T SEEMS LIKELY that 
Lance, the hypotheti- 
cal hiring manager, 


| might already have a 


team built in his image 
culture. Hiring Jasmine, 


strictions has passed the point of being silly 
is clearly making a difficult situation e 
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and 


>ven worse. 


With a new administration and a new head of the 


FCC, 


it’s time to turn the entire Internet access 


business into a truly unregulated marketplace 
Indeed, pro-competition advocates in Congress 


have already gotten most of what they want and 
should simply declare victory. DSL, cable, wire- 
less and plain-old modems offer four viable ways 
for consumers to connect to the Internet. Given 
this solid competitive framework, federal and 
state overseers don’t need to worry about fair 
pricing, open access, geographic restrictions and 


similar bogeymen. 


These are all issues that the 


marketplace can effectively sort out. 
High-bandwidth consumer services are a tough 
enough economic proposition without the govern- 
ment making things worse. With the recent col- 
lapse of many telecom stock prices and the current 
less-than-hoped-for demand, the capital invest- 
ments needed to build out high-speed networks are 
increasingly hard to justify. But such investments 
will remain even less likely as long as Washington’s 


regulatory hand remains needlessly in control. D 


even if she’s the more 
qualified candidate, may 
inject a risky unknown 
into his team. Diversity 
may be better in the long 
run for Lance and his or- 
ganization, but most 
managers under heavy 
workloads are more tac- 
tical than strategic. How- 
ever, I hope Lance occa- 
sionally takes risks and 
grows as a manager. 
David Neufarth 

Cincinnati 


The CueCat's Meow 


INALLY, A TECH 

publication has i in- 

corporated CueCat 
bar codes. This comple- 
ments the way I keep 
track of developments in 
the industry. I usually pe- 
ruse my weekly stack of 
publications at home, 
marking articles of inter- 


| est to myself or other 


team members. Then, at 
the office, I go to the 

publication’s Web site to 
find the electronic copy 


| of the article and either 


save it for myself or for- 
ward the link to others I 
know would be interest- 


ed. But most publica- 
tions’ search engines 
give you a 50/50 chance 
of finding an article by 
typing in the title. When 
CueCat first came out, I 
thought it would be 
great if publications 
would include a bar code 
with every article. And 
now you've done it. 


Frederick G. Hall 

nology officer 
Air Force » Researc h Lab 

IF Directorate 

Rome, N.Y 

Editor’s note: So far, we 
are using CueCat on a 


Chief tech 


few selected pages, like 


the one opposite. We en 
courage readers to let us 
know how we can use 
this technology to better 
serve your needs. 
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Microsoft’s New 
Spin on Simplicity 


OOK WHO’S RAISING PRICES! Mi- 
crosoft is making its biggest custo- 
mers an offer they can’t refuse. 

It’s entirely benign, if you believe the 
spin from a software company that has 
been found by a Ronald Reagan-appointed federal 
judge to be an abusive monopolist. No exertion of 
market power here — just more friendly help for 
customers in the form of license simplification. 

By amazing coincidence, as Computerworld re- 
ported [Page One, May 14], the way Microsoft has 
simplified its terms just happens to be a price in- 
crease for some customers who were paying the 
lowest rate. And the companies that license new 
products less frequently will see large price hikes. 

Microsoft has done 
many good things for IT 
over the years, including 
some genuine product 
improvements. No one 
should believe, moreover, 
that any other dominant 
IT vendor would have 
charged less. If IBM had 
remained the top dog, 

DAN GILLMOR is 
technology columnist at 


The Mercury News in 
San Jose. Contact him at 


They helped Microsoft become a monopoly when 


we'd all have paid more 
But it’s difficult to weep 
for enterprises that have 
put themselves in the 
position having no choice. 


it came to desktop productivity software, even if 
they had almost no say in what operating system 
they would use. Now they’re learning, again, what 
it means to be beholden to a single vendor. 

This time, however, it’s getting harder to see 
how they’re going to fight back. Microsoft is on 
the verge of getting a pass on its monopolistic 
practices. The majority at the federal appeals 
court, at the February oral arguments, seemed 
ready to overturn many if not most of the trial 
judge’s rulings. And the Bush administration ap- 
pears hostile to serious antitrust enforcement. 

What should worry IT more is the way Mi- 
crosoft has, despite its claims to the contrary, 
slowed innovation in the most important senses. 
Reliability and security, the most important 
features of all, have continued to take back 
seats to baubles and trinkets. Windows 2000 is 
the first Microsoft operating system that’s even 
passably reliable. (Caution: I just installed 
Windows 2000 Service Pack 2 on one of my 
computers. It now boots into a “blue screen of 
death,” and I’m probably going to have to reinstall 


NEWS 


everything. Thanks a bunch, Microsoft!) 

There has been almost no innovation in the 
browser market since Microsoft removed the 
profit motive from that space. The improvements 
in Office XP simply aren’t worth the upgrade 
cost — but if you don’t pay now, Microsoft has 
ensured you'll pay much more later. 

Microsoft is moving, slowly but surely, to a 
potentially more troubling model: subscriptions. 
Sooner or later, it’s likely to insist that businesses 
pay an annual fee. No payment, and the software 
on the machines will just stop working. If you 
want a version without a time bomb, be prepared 
to pay the kind of price that reminds you of the 
bad old days when IBM ran everything. 

No, Microsoft hasn’t announced that particular 
licensing policy yet. But if you think it won't, 
you're in a dreamland. IT was complicit in the 
creation of this monopoly. Now IT has to live 
with it. D 


MICHAEL GARTENBERG 


Linux Falls Short 


Of Becoming a 
Mainstream OS 


ITH MONEY FOR BUDGETS 

scarce and new funding for IT 

projects scaled back, many of 
you will be tempted to embrace lower- 
cost alternatives to existing products and 
standards. 

In particular, you might 
be looking to alternative 
operating systems, such as 
Linux, as a lower-cost op- 
tion for some servers or 
perhaps even desktops. 
While Linux’s acquisition 
cost may remain low, using 
it can be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. Many in IT 
feel that Linux is the heir 
to Microsoft's 32-bit Win- 
dows offerings and will 
soon surpass Windows in 
volume shipments, but 
I’m not as sanguine about 


MICHAEL GARTENBERG, 
former vice president and 
research area director at 
Gartner Inc., is a partner 

at Hudson Ventures, 

a venture capital firm in 
New York. Contact 
him at mgartenberg@ 

hudsonptr.com. 
Linux’s prospects for main- 
stream business, except in specific cases. 

For most enterprises, the lower acquisition 
cost isn’t a compelling reason to switch — and for 
good reason. Windows has achieved a level of 
nonsubstitutable infrastructure and is tightly 
linked with the hardware and peripherals ven- 
dors, as well as independent software vendors. 
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Nonsubstitutable infrastructure technologies, by 
definition, support high switching costs (render- 
ing any lower acquisition cost moot). Their total 
or near-total permeation throughout a business 
makes the switch difficult to achieve. They boast 
strong third-party and vendor support, which 
Linux hasn't achieved, and functionality as a key 
and underlying integrated technology for other 
services and mission-critical business applications. 

[o displace Windows, Linux would have to 
overcome those issues and offer a compelling 
feature or “killer application” so overwhelming 
that it alone justifies a migration (in much the 
same way many people order HBO to watch only 
The Sopranos). The problem is that any appli- 
cation that can be created under Linwx is likely 
to be easily ported to Windows, obviating any 
advantage. 

While some believe that Linux will become a 
major success and supplant 32-bit Windows as 
the dominant enterprise operating system, I 
remain skeptical. Beyond the cost of acquisition, 
Linux doesn’t offer a compelling force against 
32-bit Windows. It remains a complex Unix vari- 
ant that offers little advantage to mainstream 
users. The lack of standards and common APIs 
means that commercial developers must pick and 
choose a particular Linux distribution to create 
applications as a target platform, or face the bur- 
den for multiple Linux platforms that must be 
supported equally at great expense. 

Despite the lack of appeal that Linux will have 
for mainstream enterprise users, other users will 
still flock to it as an alternative to 32-bit Windows. 
The Linux community has demonstrated long- 
term loyalty that will continue to grow. While 
standards for such things as the user interface 
will remain poorly defined, homegrown appli- 
cations at no cost or little cost wili provide the 
“good enough” level of functionality to keep it 
alive, particularly for use as a low-end server 
platform for e-mail and Web hosting. 

In this particular market, where the technology 
can be substituted with little pain, Linux will 


| find acceptance and carve out a strong niche. 


But the higher and broad-based markets (such as 


data centers and desktops) will remain beyond 


Linux’s grasp. 

Even with the diminished values of many of the 
Linux companies and the retreat of other firms 
(such as Corel) from the market, Linux remains a 
“hype du jour” that’s still thought by some to have 
the potential to upset Microsoft’s dominance of 
the mainstream markets. But despite the hype, 
Microsoft’s operating system dominance will 
likely continue, and the forthcoming release of 
Windows XP will only strengthen that position. 
Enterprise customers are wise to heed the words 
of Damon Runyon when it comes to mission- 
critical operating systems: “The race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong... but 
that’s the way to bet.” DB 
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TECHNOLOGY 
WARRIOR 


Gunfire, landslides, 
bombings. Building an 
IT infrastructure abroad 
is a big enough chal- 
lenge, especially when 
it’s inana 

physical safety is shaky 
at best. Just ask Gregor | 
Bailar, who has had to 
deal with everything 
from feuding guerrillas 
in Africa to a faulty na- 
tional infrastructure in 


India. » 32 


WHEN IN ROME 


3usiness Dasics such as 
uring Dractices and se- 
curity are just as critical 
or overseas operations 
is {hey are in the U.S. 
But dest practices in 
globa: 'T often hinge on 
the ability to differenti- 
ate between systems 
that can be standardized 
worldwide and those 
that are best tailored to 
meet local needs. » 36 


NETWORKING 
SUPERHEROES 


While Cisco and Novell 
certifications go a long 
way toward landing a 
networking job, global 
experience, multi- 
lingualism, cultural sen- 
sitivity and the ability to 
adapt on the fly make 
some candidates irre- 
sistible to companies 
with worldwide opera- 
tions. » 40 


MORE 


Executive Track 
Opinion: Jim Champy 
Workstyles 


's Jose Eiras. “Engineering work done in Germany is complemented in Brazil and returned to Germany. for example.” 


FOR GOING GLOBAL 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD that’s getting even smaller as more and more com- 
panies expand their international operations. But setting up IT shops 
on foreign soil involves more than just crossing time zones. Different 


cultures and customs, area-sensitive haz- 

ards and limited infrastructures can 

hamper even the best projects, without 4 -A} 
the proper planning. 
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Indiana Jones 


IT Manager 


Jennifer DiSabatino explores how 
savvy managers are able to locate data 
centers amid shaky national infrastruc- 
tures and wend their way around other 
technological and managerial traps. 


¥HO KNEW A FLAK JACKET 

was essential equipment 

for an IT manager? 

Executives who go 

abroad to manage for- 

eign IT activities might 
expect to face some culture shock, but 
many also have to contend with gun- 
fire, natural disasters and political 
strife that can threaten their systems - 
and their lives. 

Take Gregor Bailar. Now CIO and 
executive vice president for operations 
and technology at Wash- 
ington-based Nasdaq Stock 
Market Inc., he formerly 
was Citibank’s managing 
director for the advanced development 
group at its global relationship bank di- 
vision, where he oversaw the building 
of 39 data centers around the world. 

In his career, he’s had to grapple 
with everything from feuding guerrilla 
groups in Africa to a shaky national in- 
frastructure in India when setting up 
IT operations there. 

Bailar remembers that a Citibank 
colleague w ho was setting up an IT of- 
fice in Arkansas glibly compared the 
region to the Third World. 

“Right — compare Arkansas to secu- 
rity in Africa,” says Bailar. “When |] 
lose two people to gunshot wounds, 
and this person is saying the market in 
Arkansas is an emerging market, I say, 
‘Get a grip. ” 

When doing business in Africa for 
Citibank, he says, it just wasn’t reason- 


able to expect the same level of securi- 
ty that’s present in the U.S 

“In the African market, you couldn't 
go in and put in a Brinks truck for 
every delivery. It would cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars,” Bailar says. 

In India, however, Citibank became 
the largest delivery service, because it 
wanted to ensure that its own deliver- 
ies were made safely. It then spun off 
the delivery service into a business. 

The key to success, Bailar and his 
peers say, is to plan ahead but expect 

surprises 
IT leaders warn that 
careful study and planning 
are necessary before open- 
ing an overseas office. 

“I think we've been very careful in 
looking at those situations,” says Frank 
Butstraen, vice president of corporate 
IT at Amsterdam-based Philips Elec- 
tronics NV. 

Philips, like many other companies, 
looks to developing nations to host lo- 
cal or regional IT support operations 
for its businesses. In Eastern Europe, 
India and Southeast Asia, there’s a 
plentiful supply of skilled IT workers, 
Butstraen says. 

Before deciding to open an office 
abroad, however, Philips conducts cost 
and risk analyses. And with an ever- 
changing political climate abroad, the 
planning continues well after an office 
has opened, Butstraen says 

For instance, Philips used to have its 
main Asian office in Hong Kong. Eng- 


lish was the official 
language when Hong Kong was under 
British rule, as it is at Philips, despite 
the company’s Dutch heritage. 

In Hong Kong, the electronics maker 
had easy access to regional develop- 
ment centers in India and Southeast 
Asian countries with stable IT labor 
pools, despite spasmodic governments 
and tremulous telecommunications in- 
frastructures. The company could get 
good rates on all kinds of equipment 
and supplies, from a base located in a 
stable colonial outpost. 

But the slated transfer of Hong Kong 
to Chinese sovereignty in 1999 made 
Philips executives nervous, so the 
company created a contingency plan to 
move its Asian IT operations to Singa- 
pore, which offered many of the same 
benefits as Hong Kong, without the po- 
litical implications. 

Although “it turned out that the im- 
pact [in Hong Kong] was not as bad as 
we thought,” Butstraen says, the con- 
tingency plan was in place. 

Nevertheless, even basic mistakes 
can trip up an IT department abroad. 

Once, a Philips outpost in a develop- 
ing country ordered a server that was 
to be installed on an upper floor. How- 
ever, just as the office was to take de- 
livery, says Butstraen, employees dis- 
covered that “the construction of the 
building was such that the floor could- 
n't support the weight of the server.” 
As a result, Philips was forced to move 
to a new building. Bustraen declined to 
quantify how much the move meant to 
Philips in terms of additional costs or 
delays in opening the new facility. 

Risk assessment also means doing 
extensive research on local partners 
and acquisitions. 

Irene Dec, vice president of interna- 
tional investment at Newark, N_J.- 
based Prudential Financial, says that 
when negotiating recent acquisitions 
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GREGOR BAILAR has faced personal and 
Mgrs ae CRM UM OL MCL R GIL] 


guerrilla groups in Africa to a shaky nation- 


al infrastructure in India. 


re 


in Mexico City and Taiwan, the finan- 
cial services company studied their 
business continuation plans, validated 
their backup and disaster-recovery 
procedures, monitored their call cen- 
ter structures and tested their net- 
works to make sure everything worked 
according to Prudential standards. 

Prudential won’t make an acqui 
tion where there is any serious ris 
the IT infrastructure, Dec says. It may 
decide that an acquisition has the po- 
tential to rise to its own standards over 
time, depending on local circum- 
stances, she explains. 

While Prudential standards are the 
measuring stick, how to get there i: 
flexible, Dec says. “Do you try to devel 
op [a rigid] expertise in the U.S., or do 
you use local partners? In each of our 
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products, we look to see which is ap- 
propriate,” she says. 


Bowing to Mother Nature 

Keeping those local standards in 
mind is crucial, Bailar says. 

Japan, where Nasdaq has some oper- 
ations, has more earthquakes than any- 
where else on earth. Locals bow to 
Mother Nature’s might, but some 
American expat id that they 
simply can’t assimilate that easily. 

“For a stock market, it isn’t OK [to 
have an outage],” Bailar says. “In Japan, 
with all earthquakes, it’s common [for 
locals] to assume that [there will be] an 
outage and to come back the next day.” 

Of course, there are companies in 
Japan that do have sound disaster re- 
covery policies, he says, but it takes 


ates f 


some investigation and planning. 

To ensure consistent network con- 
nectivity and capabilities, Nasdaq hires 
native Japanese firms, Bailar says. “As a 
result, I think we get better service. 
Local telecommunications companies 
are the dominant players, so it makes 

he says. 

That means contingencies for power 
id not just in Japan. 

“In India, you have to assume your 


as well — 
power’s going to go down every day. It 
has to do with the quality of the infra- 
structure,” Bailar says. For example, 
Citibank had a new power system in- 
stalled by the Indian government, but 
it still failed regularly, he says. 

other key issue is security. Bailar 
says he’s pleased with the depth and 
proficiency of the IT professionals 


The Hard Way 


Cultural differences are just 
hurdles IT managers face w 
ting up operations in far-flung « 
of the globe. Here are a few of 
lessons they’ve learned: 

Know the disaster recov 


for your local Internet, te 


nications and storage prov 


ry plans 


-ommu- 


it you might assume 
practice won't necessar 


same ever here else. 


local Internet service provid 
Web host. For example, Br: 
hackers prey upon Web |! 
companies 


Microsoft Corp. and AT&T Corp 


have been recent victims 


Check the physical plant. How 


the phone lines? Do your outlets 


ith particular feroc 


have surge protection? How steady 


is the electricity supply? 


available in Brazil but wou 
twice about hosting a Nasda 
with a service provider there. 
According to Attrition.org, a Web 
site that documents defacements of 
Web pages, sites with th 
denoting Brazil had the 
in the number of hacks throug 
world last yea 
“With security, there are cer 
things you do local, and there 
tain things you don’t do local, 
says. “Security on the We 
cal event.’ 
Sometimes, however, the sin 
yblems upset the best-laid plans. 
Being just over the border from 
Northern Ireland might imply danger 


But bombings have been re ‘ly rare 


for the past five years, says Paul Car 
mody, manager of Prudential’s Prumer 
ica Systems Ireland Ltd. in Lette 

What really scared Carmody, he 
says, was a thunderstorm. 

Having grown up in Massa 
Carmody says, he was accustomed to 
powerful thunder and lightning storms 
during the summers. In contrast, Ire 
land, though damp, I id climate 
and relatively few thundersto 

Last August, Carmo 
hard way that Prumerica lacked 
protection, when Letterkenny ex] 
enced a particularly violent tt 
storm that crackled telephone line 
temporarily knocked out his system. 

“I couldn't for the life of me under- 
stand how a lightning storm could 
bring my system to a halt,” he says. 
was something I never thous 
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Globally, 
Act Locally 


Running global IT operations effec- 
tively often means creating standard 
systems and processes that have to 
be tweaked to meet local require- 
ments. By Gary H. Anthes 


» NE OF THE best-run compa- | are tapped to comment on it, and a 
a nies in the world” is how manager must then sign off on the rev- 
Sanjaya Addanki describes enue commitments. “The whole thing 
ABB Group Ltd., a $23 bil- is pushed through a workflow model 
lion industrial products that makes life very difficult for you if 
conglomerate in Zurich. Ad you don’t deliver your comments and 
danki, CEO of CityReach International approval within the required time,” 
Ltd., a London-based Internet service Addanki says. 
and hosting company, says ABB is one IT executives at U.S. multinationals 
business that has applied IT superbly to | say it’s important to pay attention to 
meet a challenge that’s common among _ | the same things that govern success in 
large, multinational companies. IT domestically — basics such as hir- 
ABB created a system ing practices, security and 
that propels local ideas for the communications infra- 
new products and projects GLOBALIZATION structure. But there is per- 
around the world and haps no more important a 
through an approval process at aspeed | task than deciding which aspects of IT 
that would leave most large companies | should be standardized across the 
agape. globe and which should be tailored to 
“Say they have a couple of engineers | local situations — and how to propa- 
in Seoul, and they come up with an gate local ideas globally. 
idea for something they think will sell Companies claim to have achieved 
big time,” explains Addanki. “But final success with a surprisingly wide vari- 
approval sits with finance in Zurich, ety of methods. 
and it has to go through umpteen lev- GE Global eXchange Services de- 
els of review before it even shows up signed GE TradeWeb to present a sim- 
in Zurich.” ple and consistent look and feel — in 
ABB’s solution: an intranet, Lotus English, French, Spanish, German or 
Notes with customized scripts and a Italian — to approximately 6,000 trad- 
management system that speeds a pro- | ing partners around the world. The 
posal from idea to approval in just Web site, an electronic data inter- 
three weeks. “They put in place the change service for trading partners, 


| equivalent of a private bulletin board | succeeds despite the widely varying 


and shared folders that allow the pro- _| skills and cultures of its users because 
poser to put his project description on- 


Saad Ss 3 
| GE used a “cross-functional, cross-ge- 


| line using a template,” Addanki says. | ography ‘tiger team’ ” during develop- 


Then, based on keywords in the } ment, says Doug Erwin, a software 
proposal, some of the principal players | tools architect at the Gaithersburg, 


unit of General Electric Co. 

“Every Wednesday morning for an 
hour, we'd meet on a global confer- 
ence call,” Erwin explains. “There 
were five to 15 of us, from all areas of 
the business and from all across the 
globe.” Over time, the tiger team 
worked out a design that achieves a 
tough balance: It offers a standard, 
global look and feel at the highest lev- 
els but includes the appropriate local 
customization at lower levels. 


Make It Simple 


General Motors Corp. has also 
adopted strong corporate standards 
internationally, with minimal local 
variations. GM prefers to deal with 
as few vendors as possible, says Jose 
Eiras, CIO at GM Latin America, 
Africa and the Middle East. 

GM, the world’s biggest automaker, 
is standardizing on AT&T Corp. for 
global networking services and is out- 
sourcing desktop support around the 
world to Plano, Texas-based Electronic 
Data Systems Corp. A global desktop 
standard called GM OnLine consists of 
a common operating system, plus com- 
mon application software, browsers, 
e-mail systems and so on, he says. 

The upshot of standardizing on 
products and services from just a 
handful of vendors is simplified appli- 
cation integration and reduced support 
costs, Eiras says. 

GM engineers at design centers in 
the U.S., Europe, Brazil and Australia 
use the same computer-aided design 
and manufacturing tools and design 
environment, making it easy for engi- 
neers to collaborate. “We can do de- 
sign work 24 hours a day,” Eiras boasts. 

For example, Eiras says, GM engi- 
neers in Brazil were able to develop 
the Celta, an entry-level car for the 
Brazilian market, based on a design 
from engineers in Germany. 
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Newark, N.j.-based Prudential Fi- 
nancial took a hybrid approach to the 
global vs. local standards issue when 
it set up its international investments 
unit last year. Its overseas offices must 
adhere to corporate standards for in- 
frastructure technologies for network- 
ing, security, Web si 1 and the 
like, says Irene Dec, vice president of 
international investments. But applicz 
tions are typically developed locally by 
firms with expertise in local condi- 
tions and practices, she say 

For example, when Prudential estab- 
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lished an office in Tokyo, it turned to 
Japanese developers to create a yen- 
based securities application. Time to 
market is the key driver in the highly 
competitive investment industry, Dec 
says, and it would have taken too long 
for Prudential’s nization to do 
the work itself. She says the company 
will use the same approach as it ex- 
pands into Europe. 

Autobytel.com Inc. tried several ap- 
proaches before settling on its current 
method for global expansion, says 
Joshua McCarter, the company’s vice 


president for international business 
development. When it moved into the 
U.K. in April 1999, Irvine, Calif.-based 
Autobytel.com installed the U.S. ver- 
sion of its online car-buying service 
with minor modifications. 

But when the company entered Swe- 
den in February 1999, its partner there 
completely rewrote the software, ex- 
plains McCarter. A year later, in Japan, 
the company elected to rewrite the 

tware, but in accordance with U.S. 

ifications. 

Using the U.S. system as a base re- 


sulted in too many ¢ 
es, and starting from scratcl 
slow and expensive, Mc¢ 
we had to change fror 
operating international 
company that operates local 

To do tl i 
global base 
snapped together in variot 
tions, dependir | 
are hooks for 
when required. 

The company also set uy 
gramming and testing f: 
Manila, where | 
each country’s Web s 


9Or costs 

is built fror 
the global baseline, says Mc‘ 

New features c 
country may be inc 


the baseline if it seems li 


ited for a 


useful elsewhere, he notes 


Unification Plan 


Three years ago, Hev 
Co. maintained separate 
most of the count 
in and sometimes for major } 
lines within a country 
lic Internet sites in 
synchronization of sites or stan 
ization of content or form 
took up to four months to bring 
site online. 
ence was cumbersome and expensive, 


but even worse, in the company’s view, 
HP wasn’t presenti 


age to its Web site visitors ar 


istent im 
yund 
world. 

So HP embarke 
“convergence and ul 
Marisa HP’s 


grams manager. That involve 


eneely, 


use of a system from San Jose-based 
Global 
site maintenance and standz 
unifies the look and feel of multiple 


t automates W 
7 


ht Corp. th 


sites. Each country may still do some 
customization, but the home 
the “top layer” of pages accessed from 


the home page now have a similar ap- 


When HP co-founder W 
Hewlett died Jan. 12, the 
enabled the company to q 
the news on all of its Web sites world 
wide. “We sent it from Palo Alto to all 

countries on a Friday afternoon,” 
Meneely says. “Before, it would have 
been, ‘Well, who hosts that country’s 
Web site? Send them ane 
them w 
age they can post,’ and so on. 

That would have taken weeks and 

weeks,” she adds. D 


mail and tell 


t happened, and here’s an im- 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Agility 

As applied to the computer industry, the 
concept of agility takes on a new meaning. 
Working together, Compaq and Microsoft are 
constantly ies embody that concept. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
03-19-01_ayility.asp 


recHepce 


The alleged Active Directory security flaw 

it was reported that Microsoft Windows 
2000 Active Directory had a security 
problem relating to the loss of certain 
group information. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 
03-12-01_visual_studio.asp 


Rosa en 


Compag server exec reviews 

market trends 

Hugh Jenkins, director of marketing for 
Compagq's Industry Standard Server 
Group, discusses what users expect from 
their servers and how evolving server 
technology is empowering them. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/ga/ 
03-05-01_market_trends.asp 


COLUMNS 


With .NET, every application function can be 
a Web service 


The language neutrality offered by the 
Common Language Runtime feature of .NET 
allows application architects to create Web 
services in man ee including C#. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/columns/ 
05-21-01_net.asp 


STUDIES 


Ebone showcases Windows 2000 in a 
Compag Environment 


Ebone, Europe's original and most experi- 
enced data-only broadband optical and IP 
networking company, entered into an agree- 
ment with Microsoft and Compaq. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
case_studies/04-23-01_ebone.asp 


FEATURES > 


Successful Active Directory implementations 
require broad organizational support, 
careful planning 


More and more users are successfully implementing Active 
Directory. They have found that the key is getting it right the 
first time. 

For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com 


NEWS > 


Study says Compag increases leading industry- 
standard server customer satisfaction rating for 
second consecutive quarter; Dell fades 


According to the Technology Business Research (TBR) first-quar- 
ter Corporate IT Buying Behavior and Customer Satisfaction 
Study, Compaq has increased its industry-standard server cus- 
tomer satisfaction ratings for the second successive quarter. 

For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com 


FEATURES > 


Windows 2000 ships with key middleware tools 
for linking, managing distributed applications 


With Windows 2000, Microsoft has for the first time bundled 
many middleware capabilities into the operating system itself as 
tightly integrated application services, dramatically increasing 
their performance, reliability and manageability while cutting 
costs for customers. 


For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/04-16-01_key_middleware.asp 
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FEATURES > 


HSN interactive, other IT investors, placing business 


requirements ahead of economic worries 

Who ever would have thought that now is the best time to invest in 
new systems and technology? Even with the economy sputtering, even 
with blue chip companies cutting back, even with the stock market in the 
worst of doldrums, some observers still see a silver lining, especially 
when it comes to IT investment. 

“Now is probably the best time in the past five years to invest in new 
retail systems,” declares Tom Friedman, publisher of Retail Systems 
Alert, and a leading analyst and consultant for retail IT. “There has never 
been a better opportunity for retailers of all sizes to get a good deal on 
systems implementations, including integration and consulting services.” 

According to Friedman, a power shift is occurring in the retailer/ven- 
dor relationship due to the downturn in the stock market. When the dot- 
coms were fueling a technology-buying spree and vendors could easily 
sell everything they made, companies were forced to pay top dollar for 
technology. Now, says Friedman, these firms have lost their power to 
command top prices as a result of free falling technology stock prices, 
the sudden withdrawal of venture capitalists, and the momentary slow- 
down in capital expenditures by the Fortune 500. 

For example, according to a recent Gartner/Dataquest study, compa- 
nies can expect terrific deals on PCs. The research firm reports that PC 
manufacturers are preparing for an intense battle for market share this 
year, and it expects some PC vendors to decrease profit margins in order 
to increase market share. For companies thinking of upgrading to the lat- 
est Microsoft Windows 2000 systems, this should be welcome news. 


For the full story, visit: www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/05-21-01_hsn.asp 


| QUOTE OF THE WEEK > 


| “We use Compag for mission-critical things like the 
electronic communication network and order routing. We 
use Gateway in instances of quote delivery where we 
have massive redundancy and the reliability of a specific 
machine doesn't matter too much.” 
— Stuart Townsend 
president of Townsend Analytics and 


vice president of Archipelago 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 


The mission of Windows 2000 Advantage is to become 
your primary source of timely, useful information for planning 
and implementing Microsoft Windows 2000 on Compag solu- 
tions and services. 

Windows 2000 Advantage is a Web-only magazine because 
that lets us bring you, the IT leader, great stories that apply to 
your day-to-day work. We'll keep you up to date with a weekly 
e-mail alert so you don’t miss a thing. 

Windows 2000 Advantage is underwritten by Microsoft 
and Compag. Its charter is to address the issues that most 
concern IT managers charged with keeping their companies on 
top of the latest and best solutions Microsoft and Compaq 
have to offer. Toward that goal, we offer a wide range of stories 
including case studies, columns and news to provide you with 
information you can't find anywhere else. 


| pose oF ecw WEEKLY UPDATE. 


Windows 2000 ADVANTAGE ee 
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QUICKPOLL > 
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rate the quality Excellent 
of Compaq's ee 
Professional 35% 
Services’ Windows Good 
2000 expertise? — 


Cast your vote now at: 
www.Windows2000Advantage.com/300 Base: 103 Respondents 
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Hazardous 


Du 


Mudslides, earthquakes, 


Global networking work can offer 
conditions that will stretch you to the 
breaking point - and skills that will make 


you a hot property. By Kym Gilhooly 


HINK YOU WENT BEYOND 
the call of duty when de 
ploying your network glob 
ally? Then consider the 
experiences of Sara Lee 
Corp.'s Lance Kull 

When Kull and his networking team 
traveled to the Dominican Republic to 
install equipment and cabling in a 
plant in Atabo, they found themselves 
in the midst of a riot as they drove 
their minivan through the streets of 
Santo Domingo. 

he riot was the result of the local 
government raising the 
cost of public transporta- 
tion from one centavo to 
three, making it difficult for locals to 
afford. Rioters quickly targeted the 
rented van carrying the networking 
team, equating it with public trans- 
portation. They pelted it with rocks, 
with one small boy heaving a concrete 
block through the windshield. 

“We call it ‘the day we got stoned in 
Santo Domingo,’ ” says Kull, senior 
LAN administrator for Chicago-based 
Sara Lee’s IT services group in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. “One guy had a 
portable server in the van, and he held 
it up to the window to deflect rocks. I 


don’t know if it was a bulletproof serv- 
er, but it was rockproof.” 

Sara Lee’s network deployment 
throughout Central America, Mexico 
and Puerto Rico has generally been less 
dramatic. But IT workers still struggle 
with tenuous situations such as main 
taining connectivity in El Salvador, 
where the radio tower that broadcasts 
signals to Sara Lee’s plant there sits on 
a volcano. Mudslides, earthquakes and 
volcanic activity are a geographic fact 
of life and have impacted network op- 
erations for Sara Lee. 

Though Cisco and Nov 
ell certifications are strong 
differentiators for candi 
dates seeking networking jobs, the 
kinds of expertise that IT workers get 
on a global deployment like Sara Lee’s 
really catch a hiring manager’s eye. 
Multilingualism, cultural sensitivity, an 
understanding of business objectives 
and the ability to adapt on the fly are 
hallmarks of such experience. 

his career experience, and the per- 
sonal growth advantages that come 
from these kinds of projects, have IT 
professionals increasingly requesting 
global assignments. 

“Network certification credentials 


riots. \ 
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are very attractive in this labor market, 
but hiring managers are also looking 
closely at experience, language skills 
ind other, softer skills,” says Richard 
Dean, program manager for network 
support and integration services re 
search at Boston-based International 
Data Group Inc., the parent company 
of Computerworld. 

“You have to know the technical 
skills cold, because you don’t have 
time to screw around,” says Kull. “But 
beyond that, you have to be the best 
consulate ambassador your company 
has. We want workers that are very 
aware of the differences in culture and 
who are willing to have egg on their 
face if the situation calls for it. Arro 
gance doesn't get the job done. 

“If we saw someone with the tech- 
nical, training and people skills that 
our PC and network professionals 
have gained, we'd look at them very 
c losely,” Kull adds. 

So would other global companies 
Sara Lee recently lost an employee 
of 11 years whose dexterity with Span- 
ish and foreign project work was very 
attractive to a food services company 
that was extending its operations into 
Latin America. Kull himself is now 
fluent in Spanish, thanks to Sara Lee’s 
extensive language curriculum. 

In an IT hiring climate where experi- 
ences like Sara Lee’s are common, glob- 
al companies will have to fight hard to 
retain IT specialists who have earned 
their stripes on global network deploy 
ments. This is particularly true if the 
professional understands the busi 
ness’s objectives and how technology 
delivers on those objectives, says Dean. 

“Global network experience, an un- 
derstanding of global e-commerce and 
the ability to communicate with cus- 
tomers and suppliers are very attrac- 
tive attributes for an IT professional,” 
says Dean. “The larger the global en- 
gagement, the better the résumé.” 


Speaking in Networks 

As global engagements go, it doesn’t 
get much larger than the one in prog- 
ress at Emery Worldwide, a subsidiary 
of Palo Alto, Calif.-based CNF Inc. Air- 
freight services provider Emery is in the 
final stages of replacing an SNA archi- 
tecture with a dedicated frame-relay 
network in 300 locations worldwide. 

Hiring internally for a project the 
size and scope of Emery’s would be 
impossible, says Ron Burger, director 
of systems. As an airfreight company, 
Emery was able to leverage its rela- 
tionship with U.K.-based SITA, the 
global information and telecommuni- 
cations services provider created by 
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“WE WANT WORKERS that are very aware of the differences in culture and who are willing to have egg on their face if the situation calls 
for it. Arrogance doesn’t get the job done,” says Lance Kull, a senior LAN administrator at Sara Lee. 


the air transport industry. SITA’s pub- 
lic entity subsidiary, Equant, installs 
the network infrastructure, servers and 
PCs in Eme 
This approach demands that Emery 


’s offices worldwide. 


hire project managers who can become 


the critical liaisons between Equant 
and Emery employees around the 
world. The company hires those man- 
agers based on their ability to under- 
stand the company’s global business 
vision and how its networking opera- 
tions support that vision. 

“We looked for people with strong 
project management backgrounds. Be- 
cause we develop our own business 
software and maintain our own infra- 
structure, we were able to hire one 
manager who had worked on another 
large project internally. Another we 
brought in from the outside because 
she had a project management back- 
ground,” says Burger. 


A project of this scale requires an in- 


credible amount of effort and flexibility 


on the part of all the project managers 
signed to the project, Burger says 
“When you're installing in 300 loca- 
tions, you’ve got to have a solid plan 
that takes into account differences in 
every country,” Burger says. “The lead 


time for getting local circuits in Shar 
hai may be four months, while it may 
take a few days in Germany. 

Irene Dec, v 
tional investments at Prudential Finan- 
cial in Newark, N_J., agrees that this 
kind of leadership is paramount for 
success in global networking initiatives. 

Though Prudential IT executives 
decide whether to handle networking 
-fforts in-house or to outsource for 


president of interna- 


each country in which the company 


operates, great pains are taken to hire 
local IT leaders to oversee projects. 
It’s crucial, says Dec, that Prudential 
finds IT professionals who can serve 
s liaisons with U.S. counterparts. 
Equally important is that these profes- 


sionals understand business directives 


and standards so they can help deter- 
mine what networking equipment 
makes sense from a local standpoint. 

Dec cites a recent effort in Japan as 
an example: “We had no equipment in 
place. So we worked under the corpo- 
rate directive on standards and had the 
local IT person validate that work 
from a business perspective.” 

That IT team became very impor- 
tant in developing outsourcing and 


supplier relationships at the local level, 


“and in determining local-level needs, 
user and business needs, local regula- 
tory needs, and currency and language 


issues,” Dec says. 


When staffing global networking ini- 
tiatives, Dec looks for IT professionals, 


both domestically and abroad, who re- 
spect the differences among cultures 
“We hire people who can work col- 
laboratively and respect the culture 
they’re working in. It’s not just about 
putting in boxes and hardware; busi- 
ness success depends on interfacing in- 
ternationally to understand the whole 
picture and customer need,” she says. 
These kinds of global engagements 
are becoming inc singly attractiv: 
IT employees, says Dec. “I get three to 
five calls a week from Prudential em- 
ployees in the U.S. asking to work on a 


global implementation. It’s absolutely a 


coup for an IT employee to say they 
done this kind of work,” she says. D 


Gilhooly is a freelance writer 
in Falmouth, Maine. 


MOREONLINE 


For estimates for worldwide network outsourcin 
sulting and integration services costs, visit our We 
www.computerworld.com/goutsource 


Launching a Global 
Networking Career 


Want to be successful in a global r 
engagement? Network certifications, 
and switch installation exper: 
tise with netw 
take you a long way. 

But management expert 
eign workers to buy in to a corporate 
ing vision means understanding 

rences in cultures 
r global networking initiatives, IT workers 

should have not only a strong technical back- 
ground but also a strong cross-cultura 
work background, says Di Landau, p 
of Global Resources, a manageme! 
tancy in Irvine, Calif 

Beyond that, IT workers nee 
cient in the nuances of multiple f 
munication 

“When | write to som 
include an update on wh 
says Landau. “Indians are talkative 

ar format. But in India 


Landau cites the example of an IT executive 
at a Fortune 500 firm who had bee! 
with overseeing a networking project. Th 
executive proceeded to send e-mails abo 
her directives all over the world. Se 

nswered all her question 
nly that they'd rece’ 
and at least a third didn’t respond. Ultimat 
the executive told her t that she had an 
erative g 

“But that wasn't 
“In India, for example 
well to that kind of co 
answer. She was untrained i } 
business. Her entire background w 
cal, and she didn't realize that her s 
begins with people and the way she com 
nicated with them.” 

Even one of the primary directiv 
networking projects - to create an ar 
for openly sharing information - c 
sternatio 

“Many cultures are very 
open information,” Landau says. “In th 
Soviet Union, they would have happily put 
more phone lines and networking equipment 
in, but there weren't enough tape recorders 
for surveillance. Workers there were used to 
a socialist background that included the KGB. 
U.S citizens are so used to operating in a de- 
mocratic society, where we have a functioning 
legal system to protect individual rights 

Landau recommends that IT professionals 
begin their education through self-study 
mediately. “There are numerous self-study 
books on culture, local literature, and college 
courses. And if your company is ethnically 
diverse, never undervalue how much of this 
information might be gained from employees 
within your own company.” 


1 the e-mails, 


- Kym Gilhooly 
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Survey: Software Piracy Rates Remain High 


| dustry trade group. 

The “Global Software Piracy 
Study,” released last week by 
the Business Software Alliance 


Pacific region, the only area to 
see a rise in software copyright 
infringement, according to a 
an in- 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 

Eastern Europe led the world 
in last 
followed closely by the Asia- 


software piracy year, 


new survey released b 


(BSA), found that after declin- 


ing for six years, piracy rates | 


worldwide remained level last 
year, at about 37%. 

Piracy in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion jumped from 47% to 51%, 
resulting in a loss of $4.1 bil- 


€ 


Never underestimate the value of the right tool for the job. 


if your current e-commerce solution isn't cutting it, talk to Red Hat®. 
We've combined Interchange™, the most widely deployed open source 
e-commerce platform, and Stronghold*® the world's leading secure web 
server. And added expert e-commerce consulting, support, training, and 
managed hosting—all from the world's most trusted name in open 
source. It's an end-to-end enterprise solution that will enable you to: 


Increase sales through catalog management, merchandising, and 
promotional tools 

Cut costs and improve satisfaction through customer self-service 
Integrate legacy systems 

Simplify site management with browser-based administration 
Build customer confidence with enterprise-class security 


When you use the right tools, the job gets a whole Jot easier. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


expensiv 
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lion, according to the study. 
Vietnam had the highest rate 
of pirated software at 97%, fol- 
lowed by China at 94% and In- 


| donesia at 89%. 


Bob Kruger, vice president 
of enforcement at the Wash- 
ington-based BSA, attributed 
the increases in part to a slow- 
ing economy. 

“Businesses under pressure 
financially might not be as rig- 
orous in assuring they have li- 
ce ; on all software installed 
on their computers,” he said. 

Eastern Europe continued to 
have the highest piracy rate, at 
63%, leading to a loss of nearly 
$404 million. By country, Rus- 
sia and Ukraine have the high- 
est regional piracy rates, at 
88% and 89%, respectively. 
Poland, the third-largest coun- 
try in the region, reduced its 
piracy rate between 1999 and 
2000 by 6%, to 54%. 

The ndu i by 
Maynard, Mass.-based_Inter- 
national Planning & Research 
Corp., showed that losses re- 
sulting from software theft 
worldwide dropped 3.5%, from 
$12.2 billion in 1999 to $11.8 bil- 
lion last year. The drop was 
mainly the result of a decline 
in the U.S., the largest software 
market in the world, where 
piracy rates fell to 24% last 
year, down 1% from the previ- 
ous year. Piracy rates in Canada 
dropped 3%, to 38%. 

Charles Kolodgy, a research 
manager at IDC in Framing- 
ham, Mass., said the vendors 
hurt most by the thefts aren’t 
the big players, such as Micro- 
soft Corp., but smaller competi- 
tors whose products are less 
For example, he said, 
corporations are more likely to 
illegally copy Microsoft Offi 
than to buy a new copy of 
Microsystems Inc.'s StarOffic 


survey, 


| or Ottawa-based Corel Corp.’s 


Office. “It’s just as easy to rip 
off what everyone else is using, 
rather than using some cheap- 
er version,” he said. 

According to the BSA, edu- 
and law enforcement 
have made the biggest dents in 
the areas where piracy fell. In 
the U.S., for example, compa- 
nies can be fined up to $150,000 
for each piece of pirated soft- 
ware. “Clearly, this is not a traf- 
fic ticket,” Kruger sai 


cation 
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WORKSTYLES 


IT's a Zoo at New York's 
Wildlife Conservation Society 


interviewee: Paula Sin 


enhtiee The 


Main location: 


y NY 
‘ 


Tenure: S e July 
Number of IT 
employees: Nin 
Number of em- 
ployees (end 
users): More tt 


900 


What's it like to work at tthe 


Bronx Zoo? “Ref 


tt a lior 
€ S€a HONS ever 


t ) s6f feet tal 
tall, toc Wh en his 
re outstretched, he s 
nagnificent. We recently had a 
tour of the Congo Gorilla Forest 
and there are two babies nurs 
ing with their mom: 
ncredible to see 
Main systems: “Finance 
fund-raising and 
and admis 
are the ones that keep the place 
running. And we have a point 
f-sale system in the cafe and 
our store. The other [systems] 
are for specialized niche: ys 
What are some of the ape 
= ee “We'r 


like interactive kiosks and inter- 
active theater. We hope to add 
that into our upcoming Siberian 
tiger exhibit [scheduled for 
spring 2003]. That will be our 


What It’s Like 
To Work at... 


And 


sion, and most 0 
} | rir hist 
as. | lOve animais, DU 


lize how deep ar 


n what I'm 
om an IT point of 
ts a manageabie Gz ay un 
we have a big project 
ene badge/card need- 
ed to get into the building 
o oer ‘No. We're like a 
family, ar nd security Knows who 
you are 


The last word: “It’s a lot easi 


: er to get up and go to work in 


the mornings than anywhere 
else I've ——« i 
eslie Jaye Goff 
(gotta @jx netcom.com) 
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CHAMPY 


ired, but Inspired? 


SPEND PART OF MY 


TIME ADDRESSING MANAGERS about 


corporate change and renewal. Sometimes the managers are 
from a single company, and sometimes they’re from different 
companies in different industries. But I have started to notice 
one common thread among them: They are tired. 


There is no single source of their weariness. The 


past several 


years of economic exuberance have had everyone working — and 
playing — hard. In addition to performance pressures, IT has accel- 
erated all work processes, and the reach of wireless phones leaves 
no uninterrupted time for rest and contemplation. 

And we’re about to be struck by the next wave of corporate 


change, 


caused in part by IT. Such waves are like the laws of 


physics: They can’t be denied or avoided. Companies that don’t 


adapt are in peril. 

The work companies have been doing to re- 
engineer their supply chains and institute cus- 
tomer relationship management applications 
are just precursors to the amount of cross-com 
pany process change that will soon occur. 
There's just too much inefficiency in the way 
companies work together and in the way com 


panies relate to their customers to avoid the op- 


portunity to change. And the Internet now pro- 
vides an important and ubiquitous piece of the 
technology infrastructure to make radical im 


provements possible. 


Ci is next wave of change “e-engineering.” 
I call this next wave of chang ngineering 


Recently, I was talking about my ideas with a 


group of managers, most of whom run large hos- 


pitals. I was surprised by the response from one 
gentleman. When I began talking about re-engi- 
neering, and then e-engineering, he pushed back 
with great force. “We did re-engineering several 
years ago. We improved our operations signifi- 
cantly,” he said. Then he added, “I'll 
never do that again. It’s just too hard.” 
I understood how he felt. Re-engi- 
neering is tough work that places 
many demands on people. Jobs 
change. Some people can do the new 
work, and others can’t. You have to 
make hard decisions about people. If 
you get them wrong, you can end up 
with fewer people doing the same 
amount of work. And with the cur- 


Ree 


rent wave of layoffs, we should be 

worrying about redesigning work so 

the people who are left can succeed. 
There are many ways to do re- 


JIM CHAMPY is 
chairman of consulting a eae 
at Perot Systems Corp. personally. 

in Cambridge, Mass. 
He ai be _— at 


engineering, and now e-engineering, right. But 
the hard work won't be avoided. So, how can 
managers’ weariness be lifted, or at least mod- 
erated? Let me suggest two ways. 

First, give your change program, whatever 
it’s called, a higher sense of purpose. Yes, com- 
panies must constantly reduce costs in order 
to compete. But if you focus only on costs, all 
you're likely to do is reduce head count. Focus 
also on the top line: How will you grow your 
business? What will you offer customers to 
make their experience with you more valuable? 
How will you use the Internet to make yourself 
more efficient and more innovative? If you 
can focus on these kinds of challenges, your 
work will be more enjoyable and feel less bur- 
densome. 

Then, focus on how IT can improve the hu- 
man potential and your potential as a manager. 
Somewhere in the recent past, we lost that 

Utopian sense of what technology 
can do for mankind. Go back and 
read some of Adam Smith’s writings 
and about his belief in how technol- 
ogy can raise all boats. There has 
never been a time when information 
has been more available, when “con- 


aN nected” allowed us to relate in new 
| ways to our associates and cus- 
tomers. Work can be inspiring if 
we're developing and growing 
In the end, you can go home tired 


and depressed. Or you can go home 
tired and inspired. It’s your choice. D 
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Dear Career Adviser 


I’ve been job-hunting for two months. I have a back- 
ground in selling technology into enterprise environ- 
ments, expanding partner relationships and selling 
consulting services. I’ve worked on e-business and 
e-procurement systems, yet I’m still on the market. 

— PROLONGED AGONY 


Dear Prolonged: 

This tighter job market re- 
wards candidates who have 
been working on winning 
technologies at market-lead- 
ing companies. Your résumé 
shows too many jobs over the 
past 10 years and only one 
year in business development 
with a New Economy compa- 
ny that failed. 

Also, IT spending has been 
put on hold at many vendor 
companies while they work off 
excess inventories. When they 
spend, they buy from market 
leaders and not from the 
smaller product and consult- 
ing companies you show on 
your résumé. 

Your search requires a two- 
pronged solution. First, be- 
come an expert in a technolo- 
gy or business segment such 
as mobile commerce, e-busi- 
ness collaboration or even 


gaming. The technology 

should either be solidly en- 
trenched now or have good 
growth potential over time. 

“IT security is still a top 
spending priority, and user au- 
thorization is a big area,” says 
Sterling Autry, vice president 
of equity research and IT se- 
curity at financial services 
firm J.P. Morgan H&Q in San 
Francisco. 

Second, market share is typ- 
ically divided as follows: 50% 
to the market leader, 15% to 
the No. 2 company and 10% to 
No. 3. For safety and growth, 
join an organization that’s in a 
leadership role and can sur- 
vive a downturn 


Dear Career Adviser: 
I’m a software and IT tech- 
nical recruiter who has been 
working on contracts for the 


Ca at 


San Rafael, Calif.-based consumer 
health care Web site Questium Inc. 
earlier this month appointed Tim 
Duval as its ClO. Most recently, Du- 
val served as chief technology offi- 
cer at Oakland, Calif.-based Internet 
health plan CareAssured, where he 
designed and implemented health 
system applications and networks. 
Previously, Duval spent almost 20 
years developing and supporting 
large health plan information sys- 
tems at Electronic Data Systems 
Corp. in Plano, Texas. 


The Finish Line Inc. recently promot- 
ed Roger C. Underwood to senior 
vice president of information sys- 


tems, reporting to the CIO. Under- 
wood has held various positions in 
the company’s IT department since 
1992 and was most recently vice 


| president of information systems. 


Finish Line, a retailer of brand-name 
athletic footwear, is in Indianapolis. 


Boston-based Pioneer Investment 
Management Inc. this month named 


| Carl A. Underhill as its new CIO. Un- | 


derhill previously served at two oth- 
er financial services firms, most re- 


| cently as CIO at First Financial Inc. 
| in Wellesley, Mass., and as senior 


vice president of technology ser- 
vices and solutions at MFS Invest- 


| ment Management Co. in Boston. 


past four years. I’m about to 

post my résumé on the various 

job boards. Any tips? 
RECRUITING GURU 


| Dear Guru: 

Many recruiting résumés 
point to activity levels and not 
metrics or results, says Jim 
Beal, lead recruit- 
er at Synopsys 
Inc., a developer 
of electronic de- 
sign automation 
tools in Mountain 
View, Calif. Ré 
sumés that say “I 
know how to do 
Boolean searches 
and pull résumés 
off job boards” 
don’t show that 
you're an experi- 
enced technical 

| recruiter. 


Cutler Group LP, an options and 
risk management firm in San Fran- 
cisco, recently tapped Duncan 

| Wilcox as its ClO. Wilcox will devel- 

| op electronic trading technology for 
derivative pricing, risk manage- 
ment, database design and order- 
routing tools. Previously, Wilcox 
was CIO at CommerceHealth Inc. in 
Oakbrook, lil., an online procure- 
ment exchange serving the health 
care industry. 


Landstar System Inc. in Jackson- 

ville, Fla., earlier this month ap- 

pointed Larry Thomas as its Ci0. 

| Thomas began his career with 
Landstar in 1994 as director of 

| management information systems 

| at Landstar Ligon Inc., a unit of the 

| transportation and logistics compa- 

| ny. Most recently, he served as vice 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 

in high-tech careers and 

recruitment. Send ques- 
tions to her at 


Try using factual statements 

like these: 

| m “I recruited 80 software en- 
gineers in six months without 
using outside agencies.” 
w “My cost per hire was $6,500 
while at XYZ Co. — well below 
the Silicon Valley average.” 

| # “Out of 90 offers presented, 
I received 85 acceptances, or 

| 94%,” 

| “My average time-to-fill 
while hiring networking engi- 
neers was 60 days.” 

Talk less about staffing 

strategies and partnering with 

| hiring managers and more 
about your cold-calling and 
networking abilities, which 
helped you find candidates 
who weren't on job boards. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


| I'ma Web developer who 

| went to a dot-com and turned 

| down an offer from a more tra- 
ditional company. 
I’ve been laid off 
and want to see if I 
can resurrect this 
company’s interest 
in me. The position 
I interviewed for is 
still available. 


— PRODIGAL PETE 


Dear Prodigal: 


Most tradition- 
al firms will wel- 
come you back as 
a candidate for 


president of research and develop- 

| ment at Landstar System. 
Tenet Healthcare Corp. in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., recently named 
Benjamin R. McLemore to the newly 
created position of vice president of 
e-business strategy. Reporting to 
the ClO, McLemore is expected to 
develop advanced communications 

| with physicians, employees and pa- 

| tients over the Web, as well as re- 
vamp the company’s Internet and 

| intranet sites. McLemore’s Internet 

| experience dates back to 1984, 

| when he was involved with MIT's 
Project Athena, an early use of the 

| Internet for educational purposes. 
More recently, he was an Internet 

| consultant and sold his company to 

| Luminant Worldwide Corp., a Dal- 

| las-based consultancy. 


hard-to-fill openings and will 
value that dot-com experi 
ence. But getting the job won't 
be the same slam-dunk it was 
a year ago. 

Your total involvement as an 
employee (not as a contractor), 
leading a Web development 
effort at a small company, 
wearing a lot of hats and 
knowing the latest software 
should make you a good can- 
didate. And that’s especially 
true with a hard-to-fill posi 
tion, says Reggie Wooten, a 
technical recruiter at Follett 
Higher Education Group in 
River Grove, Ill. 

Provided that your résumé 
shows that you have at least 
three to five years of Java ex- 
perience as the key person ar- 
chitecting an e-commerce site, 
as well as experience with the 
latest Web application servers 
such as IBM’s WebSphere, 
BEA Systems Inc.’s WebLogic, 
iPlanet E-Commerce Solu- 
tions’ iPlanet Application 
Server or Apache, your flexi- 
bility should reopen doors 

“Now we're seeing 50 ré- 
sumés, where we used to see 
far fewer,” says Wooten. While 
salaries are still high for can- 
didates who lead development 
efforts, potential employees 
need to be flexible on title and 
total compensation. Compa- 
nies are giving fewer sign-on 
bonuses, and the title might be 
“senior” for a position that’s 
actually “technical lead.” DB 


Scottsdale, Ariz.-based Dial Corp., 
a manufacturer of consumer prod- 
ucts, this month named Evon L 
Jones its CIO. Jones most recently 
served as CIO at America West 
Holdings Corp. in Tempe, Ariz. 
There, he oversaw the information 
services division for the company 
and two of its subsidiaries, America 
West Airlines and The Leisure Co. 


Vendor Management Services Inc. 
(VMS), a subsidiary of The First 
American Corp. in Santa Ana, Calif., 
last month named Thomas Huffman 
as its new CIO. Huffman joined First 
American in 1997 as CIO of the 


| firm’s appraisal group. VMS, a 

| provider of reai estate transaction 

| fulfillment systems and vendor 

| Management, is based in Blooming- 


ton, Minn. 
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DIGITAL DROPOUT 


There’s a downside to 
digital photography that 
doesn’t get mentioned 
often: It’s not the quality 
of the pictures, it’s the 
quality of the picture- 
taking. Computerworld’s 
senior reviews editor 
finally says, “Enough!” 
and returns to film. » 48 


HANDS ON 


Any PC that’s always 
connected to the Inter- 
net via broadband cable 
or Digital Subscriber 
Line access is at risk for 
outside probes and 
hackers. Using personal 
firewall software such as 
one of the the four prod- 
ucts that Computerworld 
tested is cheap insur- 


ance. » 52 


QUICKSTUDY 


Memory management is 
the process by which a 
computer system allo- 
cates a limited amount 
of physical memory 
among the various 
processes that need the 
memory, in a way that 
optimizes performance. 
Find out more. » 54 


INEVITABLE 


UPGRADE? 


Despite the advantages 
of IPv6, users have res- 
olutely avoided upgrad- 
ing to it. But changes in 
the Internet and a short- 
age of addresses may 
soon force them to, as 
everything from hand- 
helds to cell phones to 
refrigerators demands 
its own IP address. » 58 


TECHNOLOGY 


CRAIG LUIGART, CIO at the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, says the cost 
Mime ue e em Um lts-18) (cle my 
surprisingly low. “If you think about 
this stuff upfront, it typically costs 
about 1% more,” he says. 


MAKING IT SYSTEMS 
MORE ACCESSIBLE 


IT HAS MADE GREAT STRIDES in accommodating workers with physical limita- 
tions, but few IT managers are aware of those accommodations — or how 
many people can benefit. As the U.S. population ages, adapt- 


ing IT systems to aid people with physical limitations is 
becoming a big concern. The technologies are available 
today, and the costs are relatively low when compared 


with the potential productivity benefits, say practitioners. 





48 
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Digital Dropout Dia 


OR TWO YEARS, I’ve been reviewing digi- 

tal cameras in Computerworld, attempting 

to understand, experience and explain the 

world of digital photography to gadget 
freaks and to IT managers who will inevitably be 
called upon for advice and help by others in their 
organizations. Recently, I reviewed two new digi- 
tal cameras [Exec Tech, March 5], favoring the 


FinePix 4900 from Fuji Pho- 
to Film U.S.A. Inc. in Elms- 
ford, N.Y., for its wide optical 
zoom, 4-megapixel resolu- 
tion and flexibility, including 
manual focus 

I've said the new cameras 
are beginning to approach 
the quality of 35mm film and 
that instant access to images 
in digital form makes digital 
cameras well suited for a va- 
riety of documentation and 
instructional duties. I was 
clearly promoting digital 
photography. I was a believ- 
er. Or so I thought. 

Then I went on my first 
real sightseeing vacation in 
several years. For a week- 
long cruise in the eastern 
Caribbean, I took along the 
FinePix, equipped with a 
64MB memory card. I start- 
ed taking pictures. And in no 
time flat, I grew to hate that 
digital camera. 


Background Matters 


In the past, I’ve worked as 
a newspaper photographer, a 
commercial photo studio as- 
sistant and a photo lab tech- 
nician. I used a 35mm single- 
lens reflex (SLR) camera 
with several lenses and man- 
ual controls. The camera 
was a tool, subordinate to 
my eye and mind, that didn’t 
get in the way of taking pic- 
tures. 

The FinePix — and every 
other digital camera I’ve 
used — isn’t that kind of 
tool. Digital cameras have a 
mind of their own, and they 


don’t adapt to your way of 
working. Instead, you adapt 
to them. If you can. 


Dirty Little Secrets 


One big problem is battery | 
life. Those snazzy little LCD 
displays on digital cameras 
draw a lot of power. If the 
camera makers didn’t force 
power-saving measures on 
us, we might leave the dis- 
play on for an hour or two 
and find the batteries dead. 

So these displays automat- 
ically turn off, usually after 
one minute or less. Then the 
whole camera turns itself off 
a few minutes later. 

As a result, time after time 
when I found myself in the 
Virgin Islands trying to take 
pictures, I would frame a 


shot only to have the camera | 
turn itself off as I was ready 
to shoot. That kind of cam- 
era isn’t a helpful tool; it’s a 
bloody nuisance. 

There’s more. Every digi- 
tal camera I’ve used has a 
significant built-in focusing 
delay between the time you 
press the button and when it 
takes the picture. Trying to 
capture a precise moment? 
The odds are against you. 

Even worse, after you take 
(or miss) that shot and you 
want to take another, there’s 
a further delay while the 
camera processes the last 
image — perhaps just a cou- 
ple of seconds, but with 
some cameras, it can be up 
to 10 or 15 seconds. 

Finally, there are the con- 


trols. Most digital cameras 
have zoom lenses, but you 
operate them by pressing a 
button or a switch on the 
camera body. 

In my experience with 
dozens of cameras, most of 
the time, the lens overshoots 
or undershoots where you 
want it to be. To get the 
framing I want, I have to 


| back up and try again. And I 


often press the zoom button 


| and nothing happens, so I 


stab the button repeatedly, 
trying to get some kind of 
response. 

What this all added up to 
was quite simple: My desire 
to take photographs was be- 
ing frustrated by the camera 
most of the time. I had to 
concentrate on camera set- 
tings, status and behavior. I 
was continually distracted 


from framing a picture or 
waiting for the light to be 
just right. 

At the next port of call, I 
bought a 35mm, analog film, 
SLR camera. Although a lin- 
ear descendant of my previ- 
ous 1965-vintage 
Nikon F, this new 
camera has a host 
of features un- 
dreamed of in my 
professional pho- 
tographer days. 

But guess 
what’s best of all: 
Those features 
just work, without 
getting in my way. 
I raise the camera, 
quickly and intu- 
itively frame the 
picture by rotating the zoom | 
lens and take my shot. No 
fuss, no muss, no delay. 

Although it’s been 15 years 
since I used an SLR, I can 
concentrate fully on pic- 
tures, not the camera. Yes, 
the machine is big and 
heavy, but its weight and 


IBM's Pixie Dust’ Promises 


| BY LUCAS MEARIAN 


IBM announced last week that 
it has begun mass-producing a 
magnetic coating technology 
that will eventually allow a 
quadrupling of the amount of 
data that can be stored on a 
single hard disk. 

The technology will 
eventually permit hard disk 
drives to store 100G bits of 


new 


| data per square inch of disk 


area, according to IBM. With it, 
desktop computers by 2003 
will be able to 
hard drives, and handheld de- 


vices will be able to store as 


much as 6GB of video data, or | 


the equivalent of eight movies. 
IBM said 
called 


wiches a three-atom-thick lay- 


| er of ruthenium, a precious | 


have 400GB | 


the technology, 
antiferromagnetically | 
coupled (AFC) media, sand- | 


To Quadruple Disk Space 


metal similar to platinum, be- 
tween two magnetic layers on 
a disk. Scientists at IBM have 
dubbed the metal “pixie dust” 
because of its atomic size. 

Bob Scranton, director of 
recording-head technology at 
IBM’s Almaden Research Cen- 
ter in San Jose, said AFC media 
breaches a wall that the indus- 
try once believed was unpene- 
trable because of the “super- | 
paramagnetic effect,” or high- | 
density data decay, which was | 
thought to occur when densi- 
ties reached 20G to 40G bits 
per square inch. 

“What scientists 
known for some time is that as | 
you decrease the volume of 
magnetic grains you're writing | 
on, at some point you'd get to | 


have 


where the volume of grain is so 
small, it can’t hold magnetiza- 


RUSSELL KAY is 
Computerworld’s reviews 
editor. You can contact 
him at russell_kay@ 
computerworld.com. 


| storage 
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size make it more control- 
lable than a digital camera, 
not less. It handles exactly 
the way my hands want it to. 

Digital cameras are im- 
portant and sometimes irre- 
placeable tools, but what 
they do well is 
static documen- 
tation, not cap- 
turing dynamic 
situations. I’ll 
carry a digital 
camera to trade 
shows because I 
can upload a 
photo to Comput- 
erworld’s Web 
site that same 
day. That’s valu- 
able. That’s docu 
mentation. 

But that’s not the kind of 
photography that appeals to 
me. In fact, my new camera 
lets me see pictures and pic- 
ture-taking opportunities in 
ways I'd forgotten about. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, 
I’ve got some pictures to 
take. D 


tion over the product’s life 
span,” Scranton said. 
Because of that 
other 
such as optical disks, appeared 
to be more promising than 
magnetic disks, which are the 


limitation, 


storage technologies, 


| current industry standard. 


“If this is truly a quadruple 
leap forward, it could only so- 
lidify [the] disk’s place in a 
environment,” said 
John Madden, an analyst at 
Summit Strategies Inc. in 
Boston. 

Initially, IBM is using the 
AFC media in its Travelstar 
notebook hard disk drive prod- 
ucts. Currently, it allows data 
densities of up to 25.7G bits per 
square inch. 

The AFC media is the first 
product of its type to be mass- 
produced, said Madden. 

Not only do the new disks 
promise to decrease the foot- 
print of data storage systems, 


| but by increasing data density, 


disks will be made lighter and 
consume less energy, accord- 
ing to IBM.D 
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TECHNOLOGY 


CIO Demands Security 
Update: Are You Ready? 


It’s not the vulnerabilities you’ve identified that count; 
it’s what you’ve done to fix them that matters 


BY VINCE TUESDAY 
UR FINANCIAL 
work requires the use of 


SERVICES 


some pretty wizzy tech- 
nology, and some of our 
methods and software 
could be useful to other companies. So 
until recently, our new CIO was very 
busy ensuring that we would land sev 
eral large deals for our key technology 
offering. This went surpris- 
ingly well. But once he was 
settled in, he asked me to 
brief him on our achieve- 
ments, activities and goals. 
We had an hour booked, 
and I threw together a brief 
slide presentation. Cur- 
rently, forensics is the most 
popular topic of interest 
But the CIO 
know it all, 


hour expired, 


wanted to 
and after our 
he post- 
poned his next meeting and 
continued asking questions. 

Our meeting was clearly 
a success, based on what I 
from other 


whose ears he’s now bend- 


hear teams, 
ing about security issues. 

I started my presentation with some 
data about vulnerabilities that have 
been uncovered in the software we use. 
The trend isn’t a good one, with in- 
creasing numbers of higher-risk vul- 
nerabilities being found in the critical 
commercial components we use. 


Tough Questions 

It’s hard to tell from the numbers 
whether vendors are shipping buggier 
code or if the same (or even fewer) se- 
curity 
quickly, now that there’s more focus 


bugs are being found more 


on and reporting of security incidents. 
I suspect both explanations are par- 
tially true. I keep hoping that someone 
will sue a vendor for shipping a shod- 
dy product, so they’ll all shift their fo- 
cus from getting things to market 


SECURITY 
MANAGER'S 
JOURNAL 


quickly to getting things right. 

I've given the same vulnerability 
spiel to a lot of people: external con- 
sultancies reviewing our security, in 
ternal auditors ticking off their check- 
lists, internal development teams I was 
trying to brainwash into submission to 
our security policy, and the great un- 
washed at conferences. But the CIO 
was the first person to ask the only 

sensible question I dread- 

ed: “So, how many of those 

vulnerabilities have 
fixed?” 

This is where the world 
of security metrics opens 


you 


up. I've got nice graphs of 


reported risks and stat- 
istics breaking down the 
types of exposures we 
have. We also have a com- 
panywide fault-tracking 
system that details the con- 
figuration changes we’ve 
made and the 
we've installed. 
The CIO understands 
why we don’t patch every- 
thing: Some bugs are so mi 
nor that the risk of adding 
the patch outweighs the risk of running 
with the vulnerability. But he would 
love to know if we’re patching enough. 
Unfortunately, so would I. 


patches 


To answer that question, we'd have to 
define “enough” patching, have an ob- 
jective measure of the level of risk in 
the environment and be able to map 
changes in the risk metric to new devel- 
opments, fixes we apply and new risks 
uncovered. 

You can guess my main target for the 
rest of the year. Our vulnerability as- 
sessment, antivirus and 
detection tools provide a daily snap- 
shot of the security weather. When 
we're attacked competently, it’s imme- 
diately visible to us, like a tornado 
among many showers, but our new goal 
is to identify the security climate. 


intrusion- 


Are the money and time we invest in 
security worthwhile? Are we focusing 
our investments correctly to protect us 
from growing threats? Are vendor ap- 
proaches to security leading to securi- 
ty weaknesses that cost us more, in the 
long term, than the productivity ben- 
efits of those products? I'll let you 
know when we start getting some use- 
ful data. 


Stupid ‘Hack Me’ Tricks 


Events at a recent security exhibition 
didn’t ease my fears about the useful- 
ness of vendor security products. 

Some companies try to publicize 
their security by setting up hacking 
challenges. They offer some minor 
prize, hype the contest to attract free 
press attention and count any connec- 
tions to their published test environ- 
ment as attacks. They claim that this 
improves their product, but it’s a pub- 
licity stunt, aiming for a headline like 
“10,000 Hacks and Still Going Strong” 
— even if every attack was a simple 
probe. 

They set up one copy of their prod- 
uct in an entirely secure manner. By 
“secure,” they should say “unrealistic,” 
as they don’t have to offer a real busi- 
ness service. They just set up the sys- 
tem in a way that they believe will keep 
the system from being hacked. Keeping 
the challenge further from reality, they 
set time limits and no doubt record 
everything that goes to and from the 
system for later analysis. They also set 
arbitrary definitions of what counts as a 
successful hack. 

Because the competitions are so un- 
fair and so meaningless for security 


| testing, most hackers who know what 


they're doing probably stay away. New 
script kiddies will have a pop. If they 
get lucky, they’ll become overnight he- 
roes and the press will lap it up. 

While I’m not convinced that these 


| contests are of any use in identifying 


secure products, they do help me with 
purchasing decisions. If a technology 
company is so ruled by marketing that 
it tries this kind of stunt, then I stay 
clear of it. And if anyone is foolish 
enough to set up one of these contests 
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THISWEEK’SLINKS 


www.cs.princeton.edu/sip/sdmi/: 
You think running a challenge and los- 
ing is bad? How about running a chal- 
lenge, losing and then suing those who 
found the problems to keep them quiet? 
According to this Web site, the Wash 
ington-based Recording Industry Asso- 
ciation of America and the San Diego- 
based Secure Digital Music Initiative 
(SDMI) allegedly threatened to sue 
Princeton University professor Edward 
Felten for trying to publish his work on 
removing digital watermarks - which 
he pursued in response to their “SDMI 
Challenge.” 


http://icat.nist.gov: \CAT is a 
searchable front-end database of vul- 
nerabilities maintained by the Gaithers 
burg, Md.-based National Institute of 
Standards and Technology. Where else 
could you discover that 19% of Micro- 
soft Corp.'s security bugs were the re- 
sult of buffer overflows? 


http://cve.mitre.org: The Common 
Vulnerabilities and Exposures Web site, 
hosted by The Mitre Corp. in Bedford, 
Mass.., includes a large database of 
publicly known security problems. 


| and then lose, then I know their prod- 
uct must be worthless. 

Recently, I was astounded to find a 
vendor who used this method and only 
proved that its product is insecure — 
not once, but twice. This vendor’s prod- 
uct was defeated in its last two contests, 
each time in a different way. 

The first time, it weaseled out of pay- 
| ing up, with some excuse about the at- 
| tack happening after the contest was 
| over. Then, amazingly, the company 

held another contest. This time, within 
| a day of the system going live, it was 
toast. Did the vendor give up and pay 
| up quietly? No; it’s now trying to blame 
the operating system on which it chose 
to run the contest. 

If you know of other companies that 

got burned by their own public rela- 
| tions work in security, share it in the 
Security Manager’s Journal forum at 
Computerworld.com.D 


| 
| MOREONLINE For more on the Security 


Manager's Journal, including past journals, visit 
www.computerworld.com/securitymanager. 


2 AN 


@ This week's journal is written by a real security manager, “Vince Tuesday,” whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager 
better solve security problems. Contact him at vince.tuesday@hushmail.com or head to the Security Manager's Journal interactive forum 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Sending Firewalls Home 


A firewall protects your network against outside 
access or probing. How well protected are your 
remote users and telecommuters? By Barry Nance 


ROM IRAQ, LIBYA, Chi 
na, New York, even 
your hometown, the 
bad guys’ software is 
constantly probing 
the Internet, examining con 
secutive IP addresses for infor 
mation. Ah! The software finds 
an active IP address. What sort 
of device is it? Does it have a 
network management agent? 
Whose protocol stack is the 
device running? Is the IP ad 
dress permanently 


Might the device be 


assigned? 
a good 
target for a virus, Trojan or 
worm? Is port 23, which is used 
by telnet, open? Might it be 
worth flooding the device with 
denial-of-service packets? Does 
the IP address correspond to a 
registered domain name? Is the 


Blackice Defender 2.5 
$39.95 

Network Ice Inc., San Mateo, Calif 
www.networkice.com 


BlackICE by Ne 
File Tools Help 


node 
FTP 


server or file sharing software? 


network running Web 


server, server, database 

A sophisticated probe can 
discover a staggering amount 
of data and store it for future 
use. If an employee’s home PC 
has a persistent Internet con- 
nection via Digital Subscriber 
Line (DSL) or cable, the probe’s 
database almost certainly con- 
tains his IP address and net- 
work node data. Even dial-up 
users with dynamically as 
signed IP addresses can be at 
risk if connections last more 
than a half-day. An employee 
who routinely handles compa- 
ny business and confidential 
data from his home computer 
is also at risk. 

A number of companies 
offer personal firewall prod- 
ucts to help block Internet- 
based intruders. I tested four 
of the best-known — Norton 


Personal Firewall 2001 3.0 from 


rk ICE 


Attacks | dntruders “History | information | 


Interval a 
C Min 


Symantec Corp., BlackIce De 
fender 2.5 from Network 
Firewall 
Software 


Ice 
Inc., Tiny Personal 
Build 12 from Tiny 

Inc. ZoneAlarm 
from Zone Labs Inc. 

out which offers the best deter 
rent to Internet probes. Unlike 
corporate firewalls that oper- 
ate on a network 


wide basis, these MORE 
tools guard a com- 
F 


and Pro 2.6 


to find 


puter by inserting 
themselves into the 
PC’s TCP/IP proto- 
col stack. The fire- 
wall intercepts and 
each inbound or outbound In- 


f icit 


rewal 
com/pfirewalls 


examines 


ternet message. It distinguish 
es, for example, between legiti 
that 
sponses to your Web browsing 
and illegitimate messages that 
you never asked for. The soft 
ware 
dress translation to substitute 
a bogus IP address inside your 


mate messages are re 


also uses network ad- 


r full reviews 
ir Web site 


www.computerworld. 


computer’s outgoing Internet 
messages. When the bad guys 
don’t know who you are, they 
can’t penetrate your PC 

I tested each firewall on an 
IBM ThinkPad A2lm with an 
850-MHz Pentium III, 512MB 
of RAM and a 32GB hard disk. 
The ThinkPad was connected 
to the Internet 384K 
bit/sec. DSL connection feed- 
ing a 3Com Corp. 100M bit/sec. 
Ethernet port. 
many tools to 
including Internet 
Scanner from Internet 
rity Systems Inc. in Atlanta and 
NetScanTools 
Northwest Perfor- 
mance Software Inc. 
in Maple Valley, 
Wash., to try to pen- 
etrate each firewall 
and scan for ports. I 
also launched a 10-minute bar- 
rage of TCP and User Data- 
network re- 


over a 


I used test 
security, 


Secu- 


from 


f these 


gram Protocol 
quest messages on all common 
ports and measured the time it 
took each 
the requests. Tests were con- 
ducted using Windows 98, Me, 
NT 4.0 and 2000 Professional. 

All of the firewalls success- 
fully blocked unsolicited Inter- 
net messages, port scans and 
denial-of-service attacks. They 
slowed Internet access only 
slightly as they protected the 
computer from hacking efforts. 

I found ease of use to be 
the most significant difference 
among these products. 

BlackIce Defender 
intuitive, simple user interface 
and requires the least firewall 
expertise to install and operate. 
Norton Personal Firewall 2001 
and ZoneAlarm Pro have well- 
designed interfaces that are 
only slightly more complicated 
to use than BlackIce Defend- 
er’s. Tiny Personal Firewall, 
meanwhile, is an excellent 
product with wizards that only 
partially shield you from the 
forehead-furrowing process of 
configuring TCP/IP 
rules. D 


firewall to resolve 


has an 


access 


Nance is a software developer 
in Wethersfield, Conn. 
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Norton Personal 


Firewall 2001 3.0 


$49.95; $69.95 


with Internet Security Suite 
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Tiny Software inc., Santa Clara, Calif 


www.tinysoftware.com 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS! 


Is Your Company a Hot, Emerging Company Leading 
the IT Industry & Worth Watching in the Year Ahead? 


Computerworld is once again in search of the top 100 emerging companies that are making 
significant contributions to the IT industry and corporate computing. These innovative companies 
are setting the trends in technology and demonstrating industry leadership in new and emerging 
markets. If you would like your company to be considered for Computerworld’s list, please fill out 
our nomination survey by visiting www.computerworld.com/emergingcompanies. Nominations will 
be accepted from May 29th through June 29th. The Top 100 Emerging Companies to Watch in 2002 


list will be published as a special supplement to Computerworld in November 2001. 


Need more information? 


Send questions about the nomination process or special issue to emerging@computerworld.com. 


Nominate your company today for Computerworld’s Top 100 Emerging Companies to Watch 
in 2002 list. Submit you survey form at www.computerworld.com/emergingcompanies. 
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BY TOM THOMPSON 
NTIL RECENTLY, 
an explanation of 
memory manage 
ment would have 
amounted to a 

iption of a computer's 
implementa- 

Now however, 


memory 
memory 
‘nt encompasses or 
frequently used re 
sources in memory to boost 
overall system performance. 
tual memory is a sleight- 
of-hardware that makes a com- 


puter appear to have more 


physical memory than it does. 
This is accomplished by swap 
ping 
and replac 


physical memory 


ing them with those required 
to execute the 
tion. TI 
trates this process is known as 
the memory manager or mem- 
ory management unit (MMU 

CPL 


the operating 


current opera 


1e software that orches 


If the supports aaa 


memory, system 
doles out different groups of 
address 


addresses (called 


spaces) system 
components and any executing 
se virtual ad- 


need to 


applications. Thes 
dress sf es don't 
match the addresses of the 
computer’s physical RAM. The 
MMU 

the virtual address spaces 
into the available physical 


memory. The smallest block of 


then maps active blocks 


memory the processor can 
manage this 
page and is typically 4KB. 

The CPU 
bles that track how the virtual 


way is called a 


maintains page ta- 


addresses map into physical 


memory. These tables also 


critical bookkeeping 
tions such as determining 
whether a page is associated 


with a physical memory 


and 


page 


if so, when it was last ac- 


If a page is present in 
memory, the CPU 
e tables to rapidly 
ccess to a virtual ad- 


cessed 
physical 
uses the pag 
translate a 
dress into a physical address. 
The MMU typically uses de- 
mand paging to implement vir- 


unused resources out of 
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HOT TRENDS & TECHNO 


Memory Management 


YEFINI 


ION 


LOGIES IN 


BRIEF 


Memory management is the process by which a com- 
puter system allocates a limited amount of physical 
memory among the various processes that need it 


— such as operating system or application 


calls — 


in a way that optimizes performance. A common 
technique for doing this is virtual memory, which 
simulates a much larger address space than is actu- 


ally available, using 


that aren’t in physical memory. 


Memory 
request 


Virtual 
Memory 
In Action 


Dead 
esr 
Fulfilling a request ~ data begir 


tual that is, it 
swings into action when an ap- 


memory; only 
plication demands a resource 
(perhaps a function call to a 
shared library, or a spreadsheet 
reading in more numbers) that 
This 
demand is detected when the 
applica- 
attempts to access a page 
that the CPU 
its page tables) isn’t in physical 
memory. The CPU generates a 
memory exception, 
handed over to the MMU. 

The MMU uses the page 
table’s information to locate an 
unused physical memory pz age | 
(one that hasn't been accessed | 


isn’t in physical memory. 
operating system or 
tion 
determines (via 


which is | 


recently, for example). It 
writes the unused page out toa 
reserved area of disk called the 
The MMU then has 
read the requested 


swap file. 
the CPU 
page memory, 
from either a file on disk or the 
swap file. As this is done, the 
MMU the virtual and 
physical pages and updates the 


into physical 


maps 


page tables. 

Using virtual memory, the 
computer seems to have more 
memory than it does, within 
limits. With adequate physical 
memory, the MMU isn’t called 
often, and the computer 
spends most of its time execut- 
ing applications. With too little 


a reserved disk ar 


2a for objects 


memory, the computer spends 
most of its time moving pages 
between memory and the swap 
file, a performance-sapping 
phenomenon called thrashing. 
A good rule of thumb is that 
virtual memory shouldn’t be 
more than 1.5 times physical 
memory. 

Moving pages to and from 
the swap file is slow, since a 
hard drive access is more than 
1000 times slower 
memory access. 
the overall performance of the 
computer with virtual memory 
active 
prove the situation, however. 

One such technique is file 


than a | 
This can slow | 


There are ways to im- | 
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where files on the 
hard 
virtual 


when the 


mapping, 
computer's drive are 
mapped to memory 
Now, MMU 


determines that it has to swap 


pages. 


out pages that contain applica- 
tion code, it does nothing 
the MMU 


resources into physical memo- 


reads the required 


ry, and the code pages are dis 
carded. 

The 
the code pages is that it isn’t 
necessary to write nonvolatile 


reason for discarding 


code pages to the swap file. In 
addition, the code 
easily recovered by reading the 
when the MMU 


In other words, if 


pages are 


original file 
needs them. 
the MMU has to read in code 
pages, it might as well 
them from the original file, 
rather than write and then read 
them from the swap file. 

File mapping makes it possi- 
ble to reduce the number of 


read 


hard-disk accesses required to 
maintain memory 
since the MMU 
writes modified data pages to 


resources, 
now only 
the swap file. 


Another way to boost per- 


formance is to use a virtual 
cache. A virtual cache uses a 
portion of physical memory to 
and data that the 
system 


store code 


operating might use 
frequently. Since the operating 
system is responsible for load- 
ing applications and data files 
into memory, it can accumu- 
late this type of tracking infor- 
mation for use with the virtual 
The advantage of this 
scheme is that rather than 
reading the hard fre- 
quently for a heavily-used re- 
source, the MMU can fetch it 
from memory. 

Both file mapping and the 
virtual MMU 
work smarter rather than hard- 
er, thereby improving the sys- 
tem’s overall performance. D 


cache. 


drive 


cache let the 


Thompson is a training special- 
ist at Metrowerks Inc. in Hollis, 
N.H. You can contact him at 
thompson@metrowerks.com. 
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All in neat little packages. 


Introducing Computerworld’s Resource Centers — where you get smart fast. 


Now there's one place on the Web where you can get all VISIT COMPUTERWORLD’S ona wide range of technical topics. Subscribe to more than 
the insightful, unbiased, award-winning editorial found in RESOURCE CENTERS: twenty online newsletters. Buy business and IT books. Share 
Computerworld — plus links to a wealth of quality tools ASPs/Outsourcing IT Management/Leadership your ideas and concerns on specific IT issues with peers and 
eine ea experts. Check out upcoming IT events and training programs 


Data Management Operating Systems a 
interest in IT. So you can quickly find exactly what you're E-Commerce Security Do all this and more — FREE — at Computerworld’s 


Computerworld’s Resource Centers are organized into 
easy-to-access packages based on the most popular areas of Even submit RFPs to find the IT resources you need to succeed 
looking for and use it to do your job ERP/Supply Chain Storage Resource Centers. There's simply no better or faster way 
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Adapting IT systems to pe 
physical limitations is 
sue. The technologies are 
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ple with 
ecoming a big is- 
wailable today. 


The key, practitioners say, is s to design 
them into your information system. 
infrastructure. By Gary H. Anthes 


WAS NOT HAPPY,” sighs Don Barrett, 
C ¢ lead engineer in the U.S. Department 
of Education's Assistive Technology 
Program. 
sarrett, who is blind, recently tried 
to purchase software from a vendor 


over the Internet. Using his PC keyboard, he typed 

and tabbed easily through an online form. But at the 
end, the Web site required use of the mouse to click 
on a Submit button. His screen reader could identify 


CRAIG LUIGART, CIO at the U.S. Department of Education, says many things 
that make software more accessible are also good systems practices. 


the fields to fill out. But because he couldn't see the 
mouse pointer, Barrett was stymied. 

That frustration is repeated many times every day 
as people with vision, hearing, motor and cognitive 
disabilities struggle to make IT work for them. There 
are an estimated 60 million disabled people in the 
U.S., 70% of whom are unemployed or underem- 
ployed as a result, according the U.S. Census Bureau. 

But the importance of IT accessibility goes far be- 
yond providing for people who are blind or in wheel- 
chairs. As the population ages, IT managers need to 


be aware of how to make technology more usable by 


people with imperfect abilities. And accommodating 


people with disabilities — whether mild or severe — 


| 


brings productivity gains to all, experts say. 
“An accessible IT site or service is almost a 
easier to use by a greater majority of people,’ 

Neil Jacobson, a senior vice president for IT at Wells 
Fargo Bank in San Francisco. For example, voice-acti- 
vated computer input was designed for the disabled, 

but now many people without disabilities use it. 
Jacobson says IT managers should do for disabled 
employees just what they do for all employees: 
“Make sure they have what they need.” But Jacobson, 
who has cerebral palsy, says it’s the responsibility of 
disabled employees to tell management what accom- 
modations they need. 
Wells Fargo will soon joi 
Consortium’s Web Accessibility Initiative, 


the World Wide Web 
and the 
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bank has formed an internal group to ensure that its 
own Web sites conform to accessibility standards. 
Wells Fargo provides accessibility tools for its em- 
ploy ees, including screen readers, text-to-speech 
tools and screen magnifiers, Jacobson says. 

rhere are as many as 400 people at the Education 
Department who are either permanently or tem- 
porarily disabled, says Craig B. Luigart, the agency’s 
CIO. He gives them screen readers and screen mag- 
nification software, speech recognition and synthesis 
software, alternate I/O devices, Braille embossers 
and translators, ergonomic keyboards, talking Caller 
ID and more. Not all of these accommodations are 
IT-related. Luigart, who must use a wheelchair, has a 
special desk built higher than standard. 

The cost of these accommodations is surprisingly 
low, Luigart says, especially when designed into a 
system or product from the beginning. “If you think 
about this stuff up front, it typically costs about 1% 
more,” he says. And many of the things that make 
software more accessible are also good systems prac- 
tices, according to Luigart. 

Procurement regulations require federal agencies 
to buy accessible IT products if they are available. If 
they aren't, Luigart asks vendors to sign a “letter of 
commitment” to guarantee their compliance with 
such regulations. “We haven’t had one vendor 
refuse,” he says. 


The Age Factor 


The aging of the general population and the in- 
creasing complexity of IT are on a collision course 
that could leave more people unable to use IT effec- 
tively, says assistive technology expert Gregg C. 
Vanderheiden, director of the Trace Research and 
Development Center at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison. For example, handheld devices are pro- 
liferating but are hard to use by older people with 
poor eyesight and manual dexterity. 

Vanderheiden says that while better technology is 
needed, an even greater need is the awareness of 
what’s possible today and of existing guidelines for 
accessibility. He advises IT managers to think about 
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the productivity gains that might be had from easy 
steps like using a larger font on a screen or printout. 

And the cost of accessibility is rarely an issue, he 
says. “The way speech technologies are going, it will 
very soon cost less to put speech into products than 
the cost of the cardboard box they ship in.” 


Built-in Accessibility 


Indeed, software and hardware vendors continue 


to make their products more accessible. For example, 


Microsoft Corp.'s Office XP has a feature called 
“reveal formatting” that allows blind users to get 
spoken information about the format of their docu- 
ments. “Before, if you inadvertently hit the Italic or 


Bold or changed fonts, there was no way to ‘see’ that, 


and your document might end up looking like a ran- 
som note,” says Ellen Mosner, a product manager at 
Microsoft’s Accessible Technology Group. “Now, 
that information is available to screen readers.” 
Also, Microsoft Office for the first time offers 
speech recognition — one type for dictation and one 
for command and control. In the latter mode, a user 
can command the software by voice to open a file, 
for example. That’s useful for blind users, those with 
limited use of their hands, and even for able-bodied 


users who don’t like to type, Mosner says. “If you use 


the keyboard and speech together, you can see pro- 
ductivity improvements,” she adds. 

“We are seeing the tools come forward,” says 
Luigart. “We have really good, innovative thinking 
out there from Sun, Microsoft, Adobe, Apple, you 
name it. The big issue now is one of awareness on 
the part of the CIO and the systems engineers.” D 


An Accessible Future | 


Many organizations are developing technolc 

the accessibility of IT. For example, the federal 
Trace Center at the University of Wisc 

research projects under way. Man { 
“modality translation,” in which a given mode of 
Cation is changed into one that 
some class of users, such as text tc ech for the 
speech to text for the deaf 


The Trace Center worked with Veom3D Inc. in Orland 
to develop the SigningAvatar. It translates text to sigr 
anguage and has a 3,000-word v 

ing on extending the concept to conver 

language, a capability that could be useful f 


wishing to ticipate in teleconferenc 


Microsoft, which has 40 people in its 
collaborating with other vendors in the 
National Committee for IT Standards 1 
standard interface between a“ 
photocopier, < 

an “accessor” handheld de 

user 

present another r 

bility is concerne 

tee at Microsoft. “ du want a 

hat all the acc nd target devices 
crosoft is working on an ir entation of 
something it calls the “universal remote consol 


with disabilit ies gain acces: 
without disabilities in areas suc 
For examph le, the NSF is sponsc 
work,” which is traditional telecc 
ments. A goal of this research is to fine 
algorithms to enable teleconf 
connections, says Gary W. Strong é 
antopaogsal he re NSF Suc 
integrated with offi 
blur the distinctior 


The NSF is funding work in spee 

with a focus on “dialogu 

cation prompts the user for ant i 

SpeechWorks international Inc. in Be 

Nuance Communications Inc. in Menlo Park, C 

spin-offs from university research funded by tt 

ment - already offer that kind of capability, S 
Strong says these new capabilities c 

many unemployed nial with disabilities 

work is the single most available avenue for ther 

“There is a huge untapped potential here.” 


For more resources, click to 
www.computerworld.com/accessibility 
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Is It Inevitable? 


Despite the advantages 
of IPv6, corporate users 
have resolutely avoided 
upgrading to it. But 
changes in the Net may 
soon force them to, as 
everything from hand- 
helds to cell phones to 
refrigerators demands 
its own public IP 
address. By James Cope 


lr SOME POINT SOON, experts warn, the In 

ternet is going to run out of IP addresses 

It’s not an issue on the scale of the Y2k 

problem, but the threat is nonetheless a 

concern among academics, vendor engi- 
neers and some service providers — although most 
users believe they won't need to worry about the 
problem for years, if ever. 

rhe central issue is that the number of Internet 
addresses available through IPv4, the current stan- 
dard for Internet protocols, tops out at 4 billion. 

Experts disagree about how many valid IP address- 
es are currently in use and when they'll all be used 
up. But most in the vendor and analyst camps predict 
that it will happen sometime during the next few 
years, as personal digital assistants, smart phones 
and other intelligent devices begin to ship with In- 
ternet access and the need for fixed IP addresses. 

Many enterprise network managers have adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude toward IPv6 — a replacement 
standard that has been available since 1997 but that 
has been under continuous development by the In- 
ternet Engineering Task Force (IETF). 

For example, Carl Woods, data communications 
manager at Tyson Foods Inc. in Springdale, Ark., says 
his company might start experimenting with IPv6 in 
18 months or so just to see if it brings any benefits. 
But there isn’t any compelling reason to seriously 
test it now, he says. 
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And a spokeswoman for Foster City, Calif.-based 
Visa International Inc., which is in the process of 
rolling out a new IP network, says her company 
doesn’t believe IPv6 will become an issue anytime 
soon. 

Even if there are enough IP addresses to go around 
for now, that may change as the number and types of 
networked devices multiply. The way IPv4 networks 
use addresses is in itself limiting, according to John 
Shay, director of next-generation Internet develop- 
ment at Zama Networks Inc., a consultancy and ser 
vice provider in Seattle. 

Most large networks use network address transla- 
tion (NAT) technologies to link many networked de- 
vices to the Internet through a translation device 
with a single IPv4 address, according to Shay. 

NAT is inherently disruptive because it can intro- 
duce delays through the act of translation and file 
fragmentation, thereby compromising the “elegant” 
interactivity users could have if they were directly 
connected to the Internet, says Shay, who adds that 
he has a bias toward IPv6. 

The need to keep up with the IP address demand 
of third-generation (3G) wireless and other devices 
that haven’t yet hit the mainstream will drive adop 
tion of IPv6. However, vendors that make money on 
Internet access services will adopt it more quickly 
than user companies, which may be reluctant to steal 
time from other projects to do the upgrade, predicts 
Joe Mambretti, director of the International Center 
for Advanced Internet Research (ICAIR) at North- 
western University in Evanston, Ill. 

Service providers generally acquire IP addresses 
on behalf of their corporate customers, according to 
John Crain, technical director at the Internet Corpo 
ration for Assigned Names and Numbers (ICANN) in 
Marina Del Rey, Calif. ICANN manages the naming 
authorities responsible for allocating IP addresses. 

“[IPv6] is going to build and build like water be- 
hind a dam, then it’s going to happen all at once and 
be quite a wild ride,” says Charles Lee, who manages 
government markets at WorldCom Inc. 

Lee says WorldCom has an IPv6 segment on its 
very high-performance backbone network service, 
which has been up and running for two years. The 
network, called 6Gbone, an outgrowth of the efforts of 


WILL WE USE UP ALL 
THE IPV4 ADDRESSES? 


Demand for IPv4 public addresses may be leveling off, 

but deployment of new technologies or dramatic growth 

in IP-addressable devices, such as 3G wireless phones, 

could spur demand and cause faster adoption of IPv6. 
20 
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‘Two IPs, One Network 


Fortunately, most experts involved in IPv4/IPv6 issues agree 
that even though the two IP versions aren't directly interop- 
rable, it's unlikely that network managers will have to strug- 
gle with separate networks. Brian Carpenter, an IBM pro- 
gram director for Internet standards and technology in Eu- 
rope, says that those involved in developing IPv6 to create 
more address space are equally intent on figuring out how 
\Pv4 and IPv6 systems can interoperate across one network. 

One method is to have routers and servers that support 
both protocols, which Cisco Systems IP guru Steve Deering 
says is relatively easy and comes at no additional cost 
through routine software upgrades. Another way is to use 
network address transiation technology that acts as an inter- 
preter between IPv6 and |Pv4, notes Deering. 

IPV6 is also designed to tunnel through IPv4 networks. 
That means |Pv6 applications can run natively on their own 
network but connect with other IPv6 applications by sending 
packets across the Internet using existing IPv4 routing. 


the IETF’s IPv6 task force, employs the new proto- 
cols. And Zama Networks has deployed an IPv6 net- 
work between Seattle and Tokyo. 

These networks are largely for testing and experi- 
mentation. But commercial deployments are in the 
works. The city of Chicago, for example, has speci- 
fied IPv6 for its CivicNet project, a metropolitan- 
area network that city officials say should take 10 
years to complete. The city’s choice was based partly 
on Mambretti’s recommendations and partly on a de- 
sire to avoid problems with scarce addresses. 

Mambretti says the optical network will ultimately 
support government, education and business and 
will handle everything from telephone services to 
streaming video. It will even support wireless loca- 
tion devices that could be used to track shipping 
containers that are unloaded from Great Lakes 
freighters and transferred to trucks and railroads at 
Chicago transportation hubs. 


TALE OF TWO PROTOCOLS 


The beauty of the newer protocols is that, unlike 
the 32-bit binary numbering used in IPv4, IPv6 em- 
ploys a 128-bit hexadecimal scheme to define IP ad- 
dresses. That enables naming authorities to dip into 
an unlimited pool of addresses. IP addresses identify 
the source and the destination of data packets travel- 
ing over the Internet, giving routers the information 
they need to direct traffic across the Internet. 

IPv6 packet header design is more streamlined 
than that of IPv4, says Zama Chief Technology Offi- 
cer Orville Cooper. There are fewer headers in IPv6, 
and even some of those are optional, which makes 
routing faster, says Cooper. Fortunately, fears of in- 
compatibility between IPv4 and IPv6 are largely un- 
founded says Steve Deering, a Cisco fellow and the 
engineering vice president who heads up IPv6 devel- 
opment at Cisco Systems Inc. 

Although the two protocols aren’t directly inter- 
operable, Deering says it’s easy to upgrade existing 
routers to simultaneously handle IPv4 and IPv6 pro- 
tocol stacks. 

For example, the latest version of the Cisco Inter- 


DUAL-STACK 


NETWORK 


network Operating System, introduced earlier this 
month, does just that, Deering notes. 

But how real and immediate is the danger of run- 
ning out of IPv4 addresses? Officials at ICANN say 
there are large blocks of IP addresses yet to be as- 
signed. 

Crain says that approximately 100 blocks, each 
containing 16,777,216 individual addresses, haven't 
been allocated to anyone. Moreover, he points out, 
that doesn’t count the addresses held in inventory by 
the three regional naming authorities responsible for 
dispensing names throughout the world by geo- 
graphic region. 

A recent study conducted for the Chantilly, Va.- 
based American Registry for Internet Numbers 
(ARIN), the authority for allocating IP numbers in 
the Americas and sub-Saharan Africa, indicates that 
the demand for IPv4 addresses has flattened out (see 
graph, previous page). 

Scott Marcus, one of the authors of the study, a 
member of the ARIN board of trustees and the CTO 
at Genuity Inc. in Woburn, Mass., says there should- 
n't be a shortage of IPv4 addresses, at least through 
2010. 


MORE DEVICES, MORE IP ADDRESSES 


But IT vendors continue to argue that IP addresses 
will disappear in a blink as intelligent devices propa- 
gate. Brian Carpenter, an IBM distinguished engineer 
and program director for Internet standards and 
technology who is currently on assignment to North- 
western University’s ICAIR, says he believes the 
propagation of IP devices, from factory machines to 
cell phones, each requiring its own public IP address, 
could gobble up hundreds of millions of IPv4 ad- 
dresses quickly. 

“When we first started [working on IPv6], we 
started with the prospect that streetlights might well 
exemplify the types of devices that would be ad- 
dressable [using IP],” Carpenter says. Streetlights 
with IP addresses could notify central monitors 
when they burn out or get smacked by cars, he says. 

“I can imagine fire alarms [being IP-addressable] 


too,” Carpenter says 
would know the buildi 
which rooms they should go to first.” 


Some governments, such as that of Japan, ar 


ready requesting that service providers su 
in new network infrastructures to suy 
other devices in addition to address-hun 
less phones, says Cisco’s Deering 

Despite the dire predictions from venc 
users are in denial about an inevitable 
porate users like Jim Ditmore, CIO at onli 
age firm Ameritrade Holding Corp. in Omal 
they prefer alternatives such as NAT to meet 


address requirements 


“There does not appear to be a compelling re 


to migrate to IPv6,” Ditmore says. D 


NEW FUNCTIONS, 
CLOSER CONNECTIONS 


In addition to liftin 
offers the follow 
IPSec: The a 


established by the 


128-bit addresses: Th 


ong enough to provide t 


include other 


IPv6 addre 

That would give a device 
would enable it to 
way it does in its 
venient, that cc 
by user activities could be tracked by 
dress across the Internet, not just within 
work. A provision being built into IPv6 may so 
problem by replacing Ethernet addresses wit 


d also create security 


numbers during address creation. - James Cope 





NextPage Bridges 
Islands of Content 


Start-up’s 
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s P2P software combines 


distributed data into one virtual database 


BY GARY H. ANTHES 
BAKER & Mc- 

Kenzie, a funny 
thing happened 
the 
putting up a glob- 

al document-management sys- 
tem. As the project unfolded, 
the concept of “content” came 
to take on a broader and more 
strategic meaning at the Chica- 


on way to 


go-based law firm. 

“Before, we had kind of tra- 
ditional notions of what con- 
and it was limited to 
certain kinds of documents,” 
says Brian Gillam, the firm’s di- 
rector of practice management 
“We went through a 
shift and identified 


tent was, 


systems. 
mental 
stuff we weren’t harnessing 
before.” 
Indeed, even 


cessible content at the compa- 


computer-ac 


ny was virtually nonexistent 


for many users. “It might have 
a document manage- 


London that 


been in 
ment system in 
couldn't communicate 


with Chicago,” ¢ 


easily 
sillam says. “In 
difficult task 


offices to even 


the past, it was a 
in a firm with 62 
compile lists of recently closed 
deals.” 

Now, Baker & McKenzie is 
on its way to solving that prob- 


lem by bridging the islands of 


content. Software from Next- 
Page Inc. 
where 
as though it 
next room. 


lets employees any- 
access data at any loca- 
tion were on a 


server in the 


NXT Generation 

Lehi, Utah-based NextPage’s 
NXT 3 Platform 
uses the Web and peer-to-peer 
technology to give users a uni- 


e-Content 


fied view of information in 
multiple places, applications 
and formats. Administrators 
can link Web pages in Tokyo, 
Microsoft Office documents in 
London, Portable Document 


Format files in Paris and Ora 
cle databases in Toronto into a 
single virtual repository while 
leaving the individual content 
creators in control of their in- 
formation. 


NXT 3 uses XML, the Con- 


see 


CEO BILL WESEMANN (left) says s the company Brad Pelo founded 
has recently made “four or five agreements north of $1 million.” 


NextPage Inc. 


3125 W. Executive Park Way 
Lehi, Utah 84043 
(801) 768- 7500 


Web: www nextpage.ct com 


The technology: Peer- t0- peer 
Web technology that provides a uni 
fied view of distributed content 
while leaving individual creators in 
control of the data 


Company officers: 

Brad Pelo, founder and chairman 

* Bill Wesemann, CEO 

* Tom Ngo, chief technology officer 
¢ Darren Lee, vice president of strat- 
egy and marketing 


Milestones: 

e June 1999: Company founded 
* October 1999: First product 
launched 

¢ January 2001: Second round of 
funding nets $20 million 





Under a White House man- 
date, an interagency task force 
www.fedstats.gov, a 
portal with pointers to statisti- 
cal databases at 100 
agencies. But agency heads de- 
cided that a portal wasn’t 
erful enough. 

“They wanted real control, 
not just links to the data,” 


created 
federal 
pow- 


tent Network Protocol and the 
Extensible Indexing Language 
to perform the magic. 

“What NextPage is saying is 
that people need to be able to 


says 


at the Environmental 

Agency. But the 

White House Office of Man- 

agement and Budget wanted 

the databases left in the hands 

the that 
them. 

Niemann decided to 
NTX 3 to pull together 200 sta- 
tistical databases from 100 
agencies for the annual Statis- 
tical Abstract of the U.S., “the 
premier piece of integrated 

| content in the government,” 
Niemann says. It used to take 
“a small army” to manually ag 
gregate that information, he 
adds, so the product will more 
than pay for itself in cost sav- 
ings in the first year. 

Niemann says the task force 
products 
for www.fedstats.net last Au- 
gust but gave NextPage the 
nod because it was more 
powerful in its ability to stitch 


scientist 
and share it -rotection 
across organi- 
zational boundaries and net- 
works, and do it in a coordinat- 
fashion,” 
analyst at Ab- 


access content 


applications, 


ed, secure says Dana | of created 
Gardner, an 


erdeen Group Inc. in Boston. 


agencies 


use 


considered several 


information — files, Web 
A and relational 


2 ©, databases — and be- 
y Oo 
co lerg ° cause some alterna- 
np: 


wPUTER, 


° 
Employees: 190 © MM ©. content 


Burn money: $36 

million from Oak In- 

vestment Partners, 

ePartners Pte Ltd 

Dominion Ventures Inc., 

Amp Capital Partners and 
others 


SINg tives weren't yet ship- 
an ee ping. 
“It’s extremely pow- 

erful,” Niemann says. 

NextPage is riding the peer- 
to-peer wave. It has $36 million 
in backing, claims to already 
have 150 customers and pre- 
dicts profitability in the fourth 
quarter. 

“In the past few 
we've done four or five agree- 
ments north of $1 million,” 
claims NextPage CEO Bill 
Wesemann. 

Gardner agrees that Next- 


Products/pricing: NXT 3e e- Con- 
tent Platform is priced at $85,000 
for 250 users. 


Customers: Baker & McKenzie, 
KPMG Consulting Inc., Deloitte & 
Touche LLP, Lexis Publishing, 
Citibank and others 


months, 


Partners: BM, Sun Microsystems 
Inc., Microsoft Corp., Oracle Corp. 
and Adobe Systems Inc 


Red flags for IT: 

© The company’s technology is new 
and not yet extensively proven. 

¢ Competitors are proliferating. Can 
NextPage maintain its lead? 


says it’s too early to say whether 
the company will succeed. 
“There’s always the issue of 
| complexity, when you get so 
| many different kinds of objects 
and so many configurations,” 
he says. D 


together different types of 


Page is off to a good start, but he | 
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the buzz 


STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


When Two 


| Worlds Collide 


Brand Niemann, a FedStats task | 


force member and a computer | Uted, unstructured data 


There's a natural tension between distrib 
- which tends to 
be loosely controlled and managed - and 
more centralized, structured data, says 
Aberdeen Group analyst Dana Gardner 
“What NextPage is trying to do is bring 


| usthe best of both worlds,” he says 


But no two vendors approach the 


| problem in exactly the same way. Next 


Page customers say they also consid- 


ered products from these companies 


Groove Networks Inc. 
Beverly, Mass 
www.groovenetworks.com 


Groove has software for server-based 

and desktop-based peer-to-peer infor- 
mation-sharing and collaboration over 
the Internet 


Hummingbird Ltd. 


Toronto 
www.hummingbird.com 


Hummingbird uses a portal concept to 
search and retrieve structured and un- 
structured data. Its Enterprise Informa 
tion Portal also categorizes and pre- 
sents search results based on relevance 
or concept and offers user-configurable 
agents to monitor information sources 
and issue alerts 


Interwoven Inc. 

Sunnyvale, Calif 

www. interwe yven.com 

Interwoven has “content infrastructure” 


products for data capture and aggrega- 
tion, collaboration, management and 


| distribution. Its TeamSite product ac- 
| cesses many kinds of distributed data, 


including HTML, graphics, source and 
object code, and scripts. 


Vignette Corp. 


| Austin, Texas 


www.vignette.com 


Vignette’s Web content management 


| 


software tracks and manages diverse 
data from users throughout a company. 
Its personalization software can cus- 
tomize a Web site according to individ- 
ual users’ behavior, and its syndication 
software can package and push infor- 
mation to users or customers, based on 
their characteristics and preferences. 

- Gary H. Anthes 





rHE BOOK OF @BUSINI 


FREE COPY OF 


“INSIDE INTERNET SECURITY: 
WHAT HACKERS DON’T WANT YOL 


TO KNOW.” 


SORRY, HACKERS. 


(a.k.a.: the antihacker manifesto) 


HOW CAN YOU BLILD OR RUN A SECURE 


E-BUSINESS INFRASTRUCTURE 
OF UNPREDICTABLE HACKER 


IN THE FACI 
ATTACKS? First, 


think like a hacker. Look at your infrastructure (your 


servers. software and storage systems) the way hackers 
do. Read Inside Internet Security by Jeff Crume, Tivoli 
Systems’ unhacker guru and CISSP security expert. Get 
his advice-filled 270-page book. Its yours free for 
registe ring by phone or online (see below). 

Second, help protect your infrastructure with 
proven management tools like the Tivoli” Security 
Solution from IBM. 

The solution gives you a broad, flexible defense. It 
helps unite your core security technologies around 
common security policies. You can centrally implement 


a consistent access control policy while you centrally 


manage your defenses. In real time. you can identify 
and respond to threats anywhere across your entire 
enterprise. Plus, even as your infrastructure evolves 
toward a proliferation of systems, your administrators 
can still keep centralized control. 

You can help secure your existing applications 
without making changes to them. protect your 
customers’ personally identifiable information. and 
allow e-business transactions to safely travel across 
your organizational boundaries. 

Need more? Ask about our IBM Security and 
Privacy Services for a full security checkup. In fact. with 
our 90,000+ Business Partners, we can help you 
build/run an infrastructure that is better in every way 
that counts. Visit our Web site or call today for your free 


antihacker manifesto. 


Free book: 1800 IBM 7080, ask for Security: or 


ibm.com/e-business/soready/p1 


“LEGAL NOTE: \BM, Tivoli, the e-business logo and other marks desig 
Other company, product and service names may be trademarks or si 


of Internationa! Business Machines Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. 
01 IBM Corporation. All rights reserved. Limit one book per respondent. Offer ends 9.30.01. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


‘This Iechie 
Means Business 


Richard Chidlow of Houston-based Oceaneering International 
understands the challenges involved in living in pressurized 
worlds. That comes in handy in his role as the company’s 
director of business systems. By Sharon Watson 


RICHARD CHIDLOW says he “might not be abie to do what our technical 
people do, but | understand what they do.” 


HEN REQUIREI 
to work at sea 
depths of 300 
feet or more, 
divers working for Oceaneer- 
International Inc. some- 
live in a pressurized 
1amber. That way, they don’t 
to go through a time 
consuming decompression af- 
ter each dive. Instead, they can 
remain acclimated to the stan- 
dard atmospheric pressure at 
the dive site for the duration 
of the job, making it easy to 
return to the surface 
Richard Chidlow, 
of business systems at Hous- 


ton-based Oceaneering, under- 


director 


stands the challenges involved 
in living in such pressurized 
worlds. He’s an oilman, an ac- 
counting expert and a business 


systems analyst for the oil field 
support company. 

“I've got the business knowl- 
edge to go out and talk to our 
executives, engineers, project 
managers, accountants and un- 
what they need,” 
Chidlow says. “And I have the 


derstand 


technical knowledge to trans- 
late those requirements for our 
IT staff.” 

That ability to move easily 
within and between the IT and 
end-user worlds is the defining 
characteristic of business sys- 
tems analysts. Some analysts 
may specialize in one technol- 
ogy, such as Oracle databases, 
while others are generalists. 

But all business systems ana- 
lysts have the responsibility 
of gathering end-user busi- 
ness requirements so IT can 


design and implement a solu- 
tion that 
rhroughout the process, busi 


meets those needs. 


ness analysts are translators, 
negotiators, mediators. 
They help end users and tech- 
nical staffers understand one 


even 


another’s expectations, de- 
mands and limitations 

“What business users tell me 
they want to do is not always 
what they’re trying to do,” 
Chidlow says. Meanwhile, IT 
staffers sometimes immediate 
ly focus on the difficulty of 
complying with the request as 
presented. Chidlow’s role is to 
help business and IT experts 
reach common ground 

“All you can do is try to ex 
plain both sides of the equa- 
tion and remind everyone that 
nobody’s trying to do a bad job, 
that we're all working to move 
the company ahead,” he says. 


Solid Business Core 

Just as a good sediment core 
sample indicates a firm site for 
an oil platform, Chidlow bases 
his systems analysis on a rock- 
solid business background 
He’s spent more than 20 years 
in the oil business, including 
14 years at Oceaneering’s man 
ufacturing and oil field opera 
tions around the world. 

The company’s core busi- 
nesses are turnkey oil produc- 
tion platforms and deep-sea re- 
motely operated vehicles and 
umbilical control cables. 

“I’m an accountant by trade,” 
Chidlow says. His last position 
at Oceaneering was as corpo- 
rate controller. He then took 
two years off to indulge a long- 
time interest in computers by 
earning his computer science 


‘ returned to 
Oceaneering full time last De- 
cember to fill the newly creat- 


degree. Chidlow 


ed position of business sys 
tems director. 

Although he did some part- 
time work at Oceaneering 
while at school, Chidlow says 
it wasn’t a given that he would 
return to the company; in fact, 
he was interested in joining a 
technology or consulting firm 
With his background, however, 
Chidlow was a natural fit for 
the position of business sys 
tems director that Oceaneer 
ing was trying to fill. 

“T have a great deal of knowl- 
edge about how the company 
is set up,” Chidlow explains. 


In his accounting days, he 
was heavily involved in Ocea- 
neering’s 
its WorldSoftware enterprise 
resource planning (ERP) sys- 
Denver based J.D. 


tem from 


Edwards & Co. 


Technical Translation 


Most business systems ana- 
lysts are members of a project 
team. Chidlow’s position is 
that he 
user support, an enterprise re- 


unusual in oversees 
source systems project manag- 
er, an ASA00 programmer and 
an AS/400 operations person. 
A PC trainer reports to him as 
well. Chidlow’s project manag- 
er helps him translate business 
requirements into technical 
specifications. 

“I would have a hard time 
making a living as a program- 
mer,” Chidlow with a 
laugh. What he did gain from 
his computer science studies 
was an appreciation for the dif 
ficulties of programming and 


says 


for how operating systems, ap- 
plications and databases are 
designed. 

“I might not be able to do 
what our technical people do, 
but I understand what they do, 
and when they say they have a 
problem, I understand what it 
will take for them to fix it,” 
Chidlow says. 

He notes that most business 
requirements have already been 
gathered for the projects he’s 
bringing to a conclusion, such 
as extending the ERP system to 
a new production platform be- 
ing deployed in the North Sea. 
But he’s also helping to evaluate 


implementation of 
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JUST THE FACTS 


Name and job title: Richard Ct 


[ 5yS 


Company and location: Ocea 
nternational Inc., H 


How he got the job: Ocean 


sidlaw for 
y Ww 


Skills required: Excellent bus: 


Training needed: Varies. S 


r Hor 


3 the technology 
mplement it. A bachelor 
n business, MIS or ¢ 


science is generally required 


Job and salary potential: Recr 


aie ina 


f 
aiaries 10! 


Career path: The position 


and business worids; a 


usiness management 


ice: Lister 


Adv 
yet at what use 


S really want tc 


unting 


suggests Unidio 


anew manufacturing module. 
Although his background 
and responsibilities could put 
him on a track to become a 
CIO, Chidlow says that’s not 
his plan. He says he’s happy in 
his current role, tackling chal- 
lenges such as his company’s 
evolving needs in the areas of 
global communications, Web- 
based solutions and more seam- 
less application integration. 
“Whatever technology you 
need to support all that, I need 
to learn all that,” Chidlow says. D 
Watson is a freelance writer 
in Chicago. 





Check out our 
WITI FastTrack 
Supplement today 


Drganizations want to one in 
aba! economy, le. need 
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just a si ple of the excep 
emple featured in this 
supplement 


e Capital One 

° Sprint 

© Wal-Mart 

e FileNET 

¢ Applied Materiats 
° State Farm Insure 
° American Express 


information on WIT! FastTrack, pleas 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
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Broadband Networking 
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Please send resumes Attn: Terrisa 
McMillan via fax 954-838 
3960 or by mail to 5 
Corporate Pkwy 

33323 


If you're an IT professional who's tired of playing industry catch up and want to get ahead of the game, 


Talent is 
the fuel of 
the new 


look to Ajilon. As a frontrunner of information technology services, our people are always in demand 
Our clients span a wide variety of industries so you'll benefit from a challenging, varied environment. 
And with a steady flow of new projects you'll have the stability that many consultants dream of. At Ajilon 


we don’t just invest in technology, we invest in people. Visit us on the web at www.ajilon.com 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


economy. 


You'll see we're taking information technology into the future. And we'd like to take you with us 


mn | 
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An equal opportunity employer 


ITcareers. 
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mediate where the best 
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resume to: NET2S, 82 We 
Street Suite 400, New York, NY 
10005; Fax: (212) 279- 1960 
Phone (212) 279-6565; or Email 


bus-ny @ net2: 


get better 


We are an equal opportunity 
employer. 
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Join us at UPA 2001 


10th Anniversary Conference 
Usability Professionals’ Association 


June 25-29, 2001 
Lake Las Vegas, Nevada USA 


Registration and advance program at: 
http://www.UPAssoc.org/conf2001/reg/ 


Learn practical methods for testing for usability, and 
designing easy-to-use websites, software, and other systems. 


Review job postings and meet employees. 
Network with usability professionals. 


Tutorials and workshops: 
June 25 and 26 


Presentations and 
posters: June 26 - 29 


Keynote: Alan Cooper 


Closing plenary: 
Dr. Jakob Nielsen and 
Dr. Richard Buchanan 


Lake Las Vegas, Nevada, June 25-29, 2001 


The Job Seeker's 
Knockout Punch! 


Platinum Sponsors Silver Sponsor 
{DG Recruitment Verizon Wirewess 
Sowwnions 


a“ EC 
vice (GD CAREER FAIRS 
- Bronze Sponsor 


— “The 1 Diversity Career Fair in The Nation” 
Meet face-to-face with the area's hottest companies and 
land a job with more money, opportunity & challenge! 


2001 UPCOMING SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


SOMERSET, NJ : yee 4 CHICAGO, IL 
Tuespay, June 5 : Tuespay, June 19 Tuespay, Jury 24 


VERIZON 


CC) A, eG 
shy Vat aed : Tuespay, Juty 17 : LAB LN 


CALL 1-800-562-7469 FOR MORE INFORMATION ON EXHIBITING OR ATTENDING! 


Or check out www.naacpcareerfair.com to find out more about 
these events and other career opportunities. 


The NAACPDiversity & High-Tech Career Fair is produced and managed by Shomex 
2601 Ocean Park Boulevard, Suite 200 © Santa Monica, CA 90405 (310) 450-8831 
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We re re-wiring the planet. 


1 . 


lattes TESS Te 


like never befor. 


At SAP Labs, we’re dedicated to integrating systems 
that ensure e-business succeeds in the "new" new 
economy. Let's face it, the world is constantly changing. 
Why not work for a company at the forefront of these 
changing times? Join our team, and be on the cutting 
edge of e-business software solutions. We currently 


have opportunities available in the following areas 


Software Development 
Quality Management 
Regional Industry Group 
Product Management 


The work is challenging. But we'll reward you for your 
efforts by providing exceptional benefits. These include 
premium health coverage, life insurance, 401(k), tuition 
reimbursement, three weeks paid vacation and even 
free lunches. We also feel that learning shouldn't stop 
the day you get your diploma, so we've created SAP 
University. You can receive in-class and online training 
in addition to workshops and seminars. So check out 


SAP Labs, and watch your career evolve 


www.saplabs.com 
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IT CAREERS 


Advertising Supplement 


IT CAREERS IN Bm 
CONSULTING | 


ore than 50 percent of the country’s 

MBA graduates go into consulting, 

taking with them their knowledge of 

technology, business processes and 

financials. That number is expected to 
grow this year as more and more graduates and 
experienced technology experts are going B2C - 
back to consulting. 

In today’s market the opportunities in 
consulting are widely varied, from boutique 
firms to global behemoths. They’re dedicated to 
providing service, one of the hallmarks of the new 
e-conomy. The advantages are simple: work with 
leading- to bleeding-edge technologies, the 
ability to broaden your skill base and to gain 
exposure to a variety of industries and careers, 
all within one company. 

“We recognize that even as the economy 
has dipped, the war for talent continues,” says Jim 
O'Malley, director of experienced recruiting in North 
America for Arthur Andersen’s business consulting 
practice in Chicago, IL. “There simply is not enough 
of the right skill sets we need.” 

Dan Boyd, nationai experienced hire recruiting 
director for Deloitte & Touche’s Management 
Solutions and Services group based in Wilton, CT 
agrees. “It’s not just information technology,” he 
says. “We provide a full range of consulting services 
to help our clients with performance improvement, 
organizational design, customer relationship man- 
agement, supply chain management and financial 


consulting. That's a full range of consulting services. 


“We tend to look at education, as well as the 


quality and variety of the candidates’ experiences,” 


Boyd adds. “And we also look at the quality of the 
organizations a person has worked for in the past 
and the depth of their experience with leading- 
edge technologies.” 

These skills are based at Andersen on a similar 
one-firm concept in which the global company 
provides a full component of services, from tax to 
business process. “We continue to do a lot of work 
around the enterprise resource planning model, 
with an e-centric slant to it,” O’Malley says. “There 
is also an increasing need for expertise in digital 
markets, supply chain management and customers 
and channel management.” Andersen exposes 
consultants to large-scale engagements, but 
also middle-market consulting, the roots of the 
company’s 87-year history. 


Bruce Stopka, founder and CEO at 
Stopka & Associates in Chicago, says his firm 
has enjoyed tremendous growth over the past 
six years. “The first two to four years we were 
concerned with growth,” he says, “but we 
began our focus on profitability before the 
dot-coms began struggling. For that reason, 
we're able to continue to grow.” Stopka & 
Associates was listed by /nc. Magazine as #36 
on its list of the “soo Fastest Growing Private 
Companies in America.” The firm now has 20 
offices and bases its business on relationship 
selling between client and firm. 

O’Malley says there are two primary 
reasons Andersen is an employer of choice. “Our cul- 
ture is the base of the company, and it draws from 
our legacy. There is a very strong sense of who we are 
and where we come from. We have not diluted what 
Andersen is or our values — integrity, respect, stew- 
ardship, passion for excellence and growth. We also 
offer you, as an employee, tremendous global reach 
and support — human resources systems, knowledge 
management and world-class technology training. 
We’ve been named one of Fortune Magazine’ s ‘100 
Best Companies to Work for in America’ and by 
Training Magazine as one of the top learning organi- 
zations in the world. There’s a lot of community that 
occurs as part of being a learning organization.” 

Deloitte & Touche’s Management Solutions and 
Services is also among the veterans in the consulting 
world. The firm’s offices are clustered in 12 larger cities 
across the country, and the target market is middle- 
market companies. “We normally have a variety of 
positions open at each location. Typically consultants 
will work on three- to six-month projects that are very 
hands-on and that involve the full life-cycle of the pro- 
ject,” Boyd says. “We are a diverse and flexible culture 
where you'll have the opportunity to balance work and 
personal life while working alongside outstanding 
professionals. There is opportunity to grow and to 
self-direct your career without changing companies.” 

Stopka & Associates uses its relationship 
model not only with clients, but also with consul- 
tants. “We are there to support people when they 
are on assignments,” Stopka says. “We can offer 
state-of-the-art projects ranging from e-business to 
data warehousing, business-to-business on the 
Internet and working with some of the newer soft- 
ware packages. We operate a balanced business 
that provides our consultants with stability.” 


EEE 


Wuat’s REQUIRED 

The much-in-demand skill sets are fairly similar 
across all three companies — Internet-related and 
strong project management based. Resumes need 
C++, Java and Visual Basic. Development and design 
skills are in hot demand, as is technical architecture. 

Consulting firms also are looking for the 
well-rounded candidate. “We need people who can 
provide clients with more than a specific technology 
or business solution,” explains O’Malley. “We need 
strong management skills, good communication, 
facilitation and listening skills. And we look for 
people with specific industry knowledge — financial 
services, energy and utilities, healthcare, technolo- 
gy, media, communications and products.” 

Stopka & Associates looks for self-initiated 
consultants who can develop and maintain a 
relationship with high-level IT managers. Technical 
skills needed include ERP, client/server technology, 
quality assurance and object-oriented architecture. 
“We need strong generalists with many special- 
ties,” Stopka adds. 

Deloitte & Touche’s Management Solutions 
and Services is looking for skills in package imple- 
mentation, technology planning and infrastructure 
design and development, all with an e-business fla- 
voring. Boyd says Solutions hired approximately 
630 consulting professionals in 2000 and expects to 
continue recruiting for highly talented consultants 
both on campus and in the marketplace in 2001. 


For more job opportunities with consulting firms, turn to the 
pages of ITcareers. 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming ITcareers 
feature, contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
© Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
© Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 
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A BETTER JOB. 
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You GET ONE. 
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Andrew Corporation is a leading global developer & supplier of 
communications e ’ >ms services for markets 
ncluding ale ‘ nications adcast & common 
ssional for our 


Orland Park, IL locat 


SAP System Dev 
Respx le for all aspects of 1, development & 
implement nclu esig c omplex inter 
faces b/t SAP ‘ ystems, or b/t other SAP systems: de 
& construct cor ‘on functionality or reporting in SAP: exe 
cute performance tu of interfaces & bolt-ons ndividual 
modules & complex functions: develop application tables, panels 
& reports for projects, integrate software & develop external 
interfa rve as anager for large, complex technolo; 
Pi Cts; assist D vced developers je development 
xpertise & advanced f n-solving support. Andrew 
offers a complete r Forward resume 
to Attn: HR/JC, Andrew Corporation, 10500 W. 153rd 
St., Orland Park, IL 60462. Fax: 208-445-1100. E-mail: 
janice.ceresa@andrew.com 


> www.andrew.com + EOE 
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mplement 
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You’ll be amazed what 
you can accomplish. 


a } consulting firm ac Y 


Programmers / Analysts 
te CU ed 
Technical Architects 
OTIC LT ey 


Candidates with technical skills in: 
Java, XML, Websphere 


We offer an excellent benefits package, including 
ny paid full coverage for health, dental, and vision 
on reimbursement, company contributed 401K and 
reimbursement. For consideration, forward 
response to: Kanbay, Inc., 6400 Shafer Ct., Ste. 100, 
ere ae et Meh ease CARRE RO d-2 Ou 
kkoch@ kanbay.com. Please reference code 


a OOO) BUR Meee ue as 


Human Resources - Dept. D 
615 J.B. Hunt Corporate Drive 
Lowell, AR 72745 
Fax: 501-820-8249 
email: jenny baker@jbhunt.com 


Check our website for complete job listings. week 
www.jbhunt.com * EOE. Subject to drug screen. uw 
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The ITcareers Network 
has changed our look! 
And sizes too! 


As of May 14th, our network 

| reflects the ever changing state 
of the economy: sleeker and 
more streamlined. 


For more information, 
please call 

or email Janis Crowley at 
1-800-762-2977 or 
janis_crowley@itcareers.net 


In column line ads are available in 
1/2” increments. Please contact 
your sales representative for rates 
and size availability. 


Full Page Bleed 10 5/8” x13-1/4" 


Full Page Live 8 3/4” x 1-1/4" 
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he concept that led to the development of the compact disc? 
played a significant role in the development of the Xerox copier? 
recommended the bar code symbol found on millions of consumer products? 


developed the protective coating on golf balls that prevents them from cracking? 


iid “Battelle's the One,” congratulations. You are absolutely correct 


e. we're in the business of innovation. We serve industry and 

ment by developing the technology behind some of the most successfui 

ducts in the world. With a staff of 7,500 scientists, engineers, and support 

specialis we work on fascinating projects that result in between 50-100 
patented inventions each year 

To learn more about our remarkable organization and the exceptional career 

opportunities that we offer, please visit our website at www.battelle.org. EOE 
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UNIX, WINDOW, Ass 
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NO CALLS 


Systems Engineer needed to 
ign and develop 
computer ware systems, in 
Onjunction with hardware product 
requirements, applying principles 
and techniques of computer 
science, engineering and math. 
ematical analysis. Degree and 
quired. Send 
resumes to Michael T. Wilson 
President, Joseph Graves 
Associates, inc., 3077 East 98th 
Street, Suite 160, indianapolis. 
IN 46280-1970 


Hyranks, is a growing sw 
development and consulting 
company, seeks software eng 


neers who will de: 


PowerBu 


PowerPlay, Oracle 
DB2, SOR and Java. 40hrs/wk 
M-F 9-5. Resume to: Human 
Resources, Hyranks Inc 

N. Meacharr 


Schaumburg 


Systems Analyst. Competitive 
salary. 40 - 50 hrs/wk. Respon 
sible for extending, developing 
and designing cl interfaces tc 
automate business 
requiremer ternet and 
intranet Web design and deve’ 
pment. Analyze client's business 
needs, perform feasibility studies, 
a Nn process and data models 
based on requirement analysis 
build physical data models 
develop, implement and test 
applications. Lead a team of 
developers to web enable 
procurement system running on 
AS/400. Tools used: ORACLE 
Developer 2000, Designer 2000 
Crystal Report, Java, VisualBasic 
6.0, Project Library, PL/SQL 
Pro’C, SQL Plus and JWalk 
Require a BS in Computer 
Science with 2 years on the job 
experience or 2 years of Web 
Jesign and development, which 
must have included specialized 
web development tools and 
software Java, J Developer and 
Jwalk. Must have proof of 
permanent legal author nto 
work in the L Send re 

& cover letter documer 
min m qualifications tc 
Behura Somdutt, Manager 
Career & Consulting Services. 
6250 Westpark Drive, Suite 134 
Houston, TX 77057, EEO 
713-334-5553 


Software Engineer-Participate in 


the research, design, develop 


ment, and maintenance of a 


large-scale healthcare software 
system, focusing on its web 
reports. Use Report Server 
Oracle, MS-Access, XML, Java 
Script, M.H.C lS, ASDK 
Windows NT, Actuate Developer 
Workbench, Actuate Basic, and 
»ther Actuate products. Degree 
and exp. req'd. Send resume to 
Recruiter, L.A. Care Health Plan 
5 W. Fifth St., 18th Fi 
Angeles, CA 90013 


Software Engineers. Design 
develop, implement, and maintain 
software applications. Develop 
and implement software testing 
procedures. Test and debug soft 
ware against established crite 
ria. Tools include Visual Basic 
Data Widget Controls, Novell 
Oracle, SQL Server, Rational 
Rose Testing Suite, ERWin. Visio. 
and imaging/Workflow packages. 
Bachelors degree in C.S., Eng’g 
or Bus. related major req'd, as is 
3 yrs exp. in job offered or a prog. 
analyst position. Competitive 
salary, full-time, day shift. Multiple 
openings. Resumes to Ronaid V 
Ross, File 2390, NIC Conquest 
Inc., 5856 West 74th Street 
indianapolis, IN 46278 
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READERS 
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SURFERS 
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THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS 
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TOTAL 
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Put your message in 
IT careers and 

IT careers.com and 
reach the world’s 


best IT talent. 
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DATABASE SPECIALIST 
Evaluate automated needs 
Select mainframes, mini & 
microcomputers. Evaluate 
& maintain database 
Devise database system 
soins. BS Computer Sci 
Consumer Sci or equiv. MS 
Office reqd. $29,500/yr 
Send resume to: Kevric Co 
2200 Century Pkwy, NE 
#525, Atlanta, GA 30345 


JUNIOR PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST - Programming, testing, 
analysis and implementation 
client customized software using 
COBOL, CICS, and DB2 in an 
IBM mainframe environment. 40 
hrs./wk 7.500yr. Bachelor's 
Degree ir mputer Science 
Mathematics, Computer Appli 
ations, Er 
Information Systems. Relocation 


neering, MIS 

to varying job sites throughout 
the United States. Apply at the 
Texas Workforce Commission 
Houston, Texas or send resume 
to 1117 Trinity, Room 424T. 
Austin, Texas 78701, JO# 
TX1102180. Ad paid by an Equal 


Opportunity Emplo 


International Programming & 
Systems. Inc. has employment 
opportunities for Systems Analysts 
or Programmers with any of the 
following skills: Oracle Applica: 
tions C ultants; Java; Unix 
VB; Oracle; C++; EJB; JSP; Corba 
Vitria; Egate; IPSEC; SAPIENS 
webMethods Consultants for 
EAI projects. Positions are 
available throughout the United 
States. IPS also has openings 
for Sales and Recruiting staff in 
our San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Atlanta offices. Electronic 
responses are encouraged 
cflavell@ ipsamerica.com or mail 
resume to IPS, 1875 So. Grant 
Street, #300, San Mateo, CA 
94402 (Fax) 650-572-8679 
Principals only please 
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Technical 
Professionals 


candidates f Rapid growth |T/Software 
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positions in our San Jose 21 pany 9 


sitions throughout the US. 


insulting 


Seeking software engineers 


grammers and database 

. fessionals at all levels 
Software nginee from the advanced dear 4 
Y » advanced degreed 
(Job #P 1200 with experience to recent 
Senior Software h 


(Job #P130( 


siege graduates to those 
with experience only. We 
Ricies Gaewen Satomi | want to hear from you if y 


Engineer (Job #P150( any of the following 


sopleSoft, SAP 


Financial 


Oracle 


JAVA Web Development 
ASP. HTML 

email to 

800-5 

Opportunity E 


nt/Serve: 


SYSTEMS ANALYST t 
design, develop, test ; - 
and port ERP s € on 
applications, using Database Design. 
Financials Management: Acc 
Visual C++, Developer 
Designer 2000 and 
Reports under Window 
SUN Solaris operating 
Maintain and support ERP pack roject Management 
ages; Install, tune and ad | We offer 
ter web-based applicatior 

database servers at data ce 
Train end users. Require: B.S 
degree in Computer Science 
Engineering discipline 
closely related field with 
year of experience in the 
offered. Extensive t 
assignment to variou ent 
sites within the U.S. is required 
Competitive salary offered. Send 
resume to: Murli N. Reddy, Pres: 
ident, Charter Global inc., 5445 
Triangle Parkway, Suite 190 
Norcross, GA 30092; Attn: Jc 
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GU! Design: PowerBu 


SQL Server, Oracle 
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and 401(k). Forward resume 
ndicating position of interest 
to: McDowell Tucker & 
Company, Inc., (aka Aztec 
Technology Partners), Attn 
HR Division, 17480 Dallas 
Parkway, Suite 210, Dallas. 
TX; FAX (972) 407-6930; or 


dallasjobs @ aztectech.corr 
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31440 Northwestern Hwy 
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ar Now and 
e Your Place! 


Since the launch of The Monster Board in 1994 Monster.com catapulted to the number one pos 
J 5 FF TAYLOR the 454th commercial site on the Jeff Taylc tion in the online careers industry. 


CEO, MONSTER.COM has been recognized as an innovator and a visior 
& CEO, TMP INTERACTIVE 


As CEO of TMP Interactive, Taylor is respons 
for the growth and direction of all TMP Wor 
properties and developments relating to the 
internet 


INCLUDE 


ary in both the Internet and career 
the CEO of Monster.com, Taylor has reinvented the 
way in which the world looks f 

Through Taylor's guidance and leadership 


SESSION HIGHLIGHTS 


employment 


ae 
RECRUITING 
& RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Paces oF 


arriott's ee. 
Seer sort & Spa 


Palm Desert, 


California~ 
’ - 


Want to learn the 
hottest techniques 
in Technical Recruiting 
and Retention today? 
relat coi ool a) 
and peers in Palm 
Desert, California, at 
the 10th Annual 
Computerworld 
Technical Recruiting & 
Retention Conference, 
June 3-6, 2001 at 
Marriott's Desert 
Springs Resort & Spa. 


Presented by 


IDG 


Recruitment Solutions 


+ 


Successful College 
in the Toughest 


JULIE CUNNINGHAM 
TELLABS, INC 


e Recruiting 
arket Ever 


The demand for. new AT ‘grad ds is at its s highest le ve 
ever, while the number of grads is the lowest it has 
been in 10 years. How do you compete in this 
tough market? This session 

will focus on building a world-class college recruit 
ment program: the 
gram, selecting schools that are right for you, run 
ning high-yiela intern programs. closing the deal 
with new grads, and building in evaluation metrics 
Learn now t sitment prograry 
or get bett from your « ont efforts. 


> essential elements of a pro 


Workshop: Becoming a 
Strategic Business Partner With 
Your Hiring Managers 


KEN GAFFEY 
STAFFING CONSULTANT 


The goal of this works hop is to 
e ir nceptions that have allowed 
2SS partners to permit the Staffing role tc 
mized by partners 
the Hiring Manager's concerns and issues 
to better identify how to insert the Hiring 
Managers as part of the solutior 


as outsiders taking away critical production time 


matrix, and r 

ease be ng the unweicome outs: ders ana 
etim ylerated “outsiders” 

How to better serve Strategic Business Partner: 

by focusing on their real needs and not on the 

perceived needs of Hiring Managers 

Becoming the “Project Manager for Staffing” for 

“Business Partners,” a more rewarding and crit 

cal career than “Resume Router” 


Technology 2001 


SUSAN HODGES 
SEMCO ENTERPRISES, INC 


Ther eis always somethi ing new ‘goir ng on in! T 

but the new millennium seems even busier than 
usual. The Internet is affecting everything that's 
being done and new products and skills appear 
daily. This session will loox at the new technology 
in each critical area platforms, development, 
data, communications, and applications 


-_ ate on Immigration Laws 
ecting Your Professional IT 
Staff 


HARRY JOE, ESQUIRE 
JENKENS & GILCHRIST 


Update on the new immigration provisions for H- 
1B and Permanent Residence processing and their 
impact on recruiting and retention, and the new 
labor certification procedure proposed by USDOL. 


OR INFORIVIA 


OON OR 


Xtreme Recruiting: 
How We Got Here and Where 
We Go from Here 


MICHAEL MCNEAL 
PURECARBON 


Michael McNeal, Chief Indu istry ry Evangelist of 
PureCarbon Inc., will discuss innovative approach- 
es to HR issues, recruitment philosophy, hiring 
models, basic retention, and the Internet revolu- 
tion. McNeal will help HR managers in a variety of 
fields, including B2B partners, government, univer 
sities, and companies of all sizes, to effectively 

rease employee retention. He will share his 

staffing strategies from Cisco Systems that 

will allow managers and trainers to stay competi 
tive in a global market. McNeal will challenge con 
ference attendees to look at the employment 
process differently as a method to increase reten 
tion at their organizations 


Best Practices of Retention 


CATHY PETERSON 
ANALYSTS INTERNATIONAL 


Retention of key employees is on every CEO's 
agenda today, yet no one company has the pre 
vailing solution to this enormous challenge. This 
highly interactive session will present best prac 
tices from different companies around the coun 
try. An open forum will follow, in which partici 
pants can share their own practices and discuss 
alternatives for retaining top talent 


Retention: Who's Responsible 
& How to Improve It 


KEVIN WHEELER 
GLOBAL LEARNING RESOURCES, INC 


Eve ryone points finger s when it comes to keep- 
ing good people. Some say it's the responsibility 
of the manager, others say it's all about good 
selection, and others say those aren't as impor- 
tant as salaries and benefits. Who's right? 
Through some mini-case studies, we will look at 
several organizations’ efforts to control turnover. 
This seminar will discuss the research around 
retention and provide a framework for under- 
standing it better 


Automated Screening: 
Guaranteed Success or 
Formula for Failure? 


DR. WENDELL WILLIAMS 
SCIENTIFICSELECTION 


This highly interactive workshop will debunk bad 
selection science, present an easy to use per- 
formance model that will help refine selection 
measurement in the organization, discuss why 
organizations cannot trust vendors to shield them 





from legal liability, provide an enhanced aware 
ness of how to separate good recruiting technol 
ogy from junk science, present what can and can 
not be measured using Web-based technology, 
provide a list of essential questions to evaluate 
both potential and current vendors, and gain an 
understanding of how you can really use the Wet 
effectively in selection 


Panel Discussion: Diversity - 
What You Need to Do to Tap 
“All” the Top Talent 


PRESTON EDWARDS (MODERATOR) 
IMDIVERSITY.COM 


Top e mployers benchmark how diversity | 
become a core value to attracting and retaining 
top talent and keeping a competitive edge 


Panel Discussion: What You 
Really Need to Know About 
Resume Management Systems 
or, How to Tell “Real Ware” 
from “Vaporware” 

MARK MEHLER (MODERATOR) 

MMC GROUP 

SHANIL KADERALI 

CISCO SYSTEMS 


KATHLEEN BROWN 
SKILLS MATCH CENTER 


The world’s. most ‘competitive corporation 1s dis 
cuss the pros and cons of choosing and using 
emerging technology tools and systems 


Town Hall Forum: Pundits, Puns 
and Pulled Punches 


MARK JESKE (MODERATOR) 
COLLEGIS 


GERRY CRISPIN 
CAREERXROADS 


KEVIN WHEELER 
GLOBAL LEARNING RESOURCES, INC 


PETER WEDDLE 
WEDDLE'S 


Three i internet recruiting pundits square off ina 

“no-holds barred” debate on the future of 
employment. Who are the winners and losers in 
the employment space? 
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EWS 


FBI Cybersecurity 


Unit Faulted, Ag 


Fingers pointed in 


BY DAN VERTON 


WASHIN(¢ N 


DICK, the 
director of the 
FBI’s National In- 


Pro- 


ONALD 


frastructure 

tection Center 

(NIPC), has a problem that he 
is powerless to solve alone. 

Nobody 

or the private sector knows ex- 


in the government 


actly what his agency is sup 
posed to do or exactly how it’s 
supposed to do it. And yet crit- 
ics on Capitol Hill and in the 
media blame the NIPC repeat- 
edly for failing to do its job. 
That’s exactly what hap 
pened last week when the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the in- 
body that makes 
recommendations to ¢ ongress, 
issued a report that blasted the 
NIPC for failing to issue timely 
warnings about 
viruses and for numerous other 
shortcomings. findings 
led the GAO to conclude that 
the capabilities needed to pro- 
tect the nation’s critical infra- 
structures from cyberattacks 
“have not yet been achieved.” 
But unlike some previous crit- 


vestigative 


computer 


These 


ics, the GAO stopped short of | 


calling for the dismantlement 
of the NIPC. 

The facts speak to a different 
story, say experts who are di- 
rectly involved in the effort by 
the government and private 
sector to devise a comprehen- 
sive plan to defend the nation’s 
critical computer networks 
from attack. The NIPC is only 
one of many agencies and pri- 
vate sector organizations that 
have roles to play in cyber- 


security, they say, and many of 


the shortcomings cited in the 
report must be fixed by senior 


administration officials (see 


Periodical postage paid at Fr. 
weekly: excer ingle 
versity Microt inc., 300 N. Zeeb Road. 
registered with the Copyright Clearance Ce 
may be pu 
E 


per year: Europe - $295 per year. all other countries 


h. 48106. Com 


wake of GAO report 


chart). Others are 
NIPC never intended to 
do in the first place. 

For example, a lack of timely 
warnings about viruses and 
potentially dangerous 
security incidents is one of the 


things the 


was 


other 


main deficiencies cited in the 
GAO report. Some of the more 
than 80 warnings issued by the 
NIPC since 1998 were issued in 
time 
damage, but most, particularly 
came 


to prevent widespread 


those related to viruses, 
after the fact, said the GAO. 

But Dick defended the 
NIPC, that 


plenty of 


there are 
organizations 


saying 
other 
that already 
ings, including dozens of ven- 


issue virus warn- 


Continued from page 1 


Security 


partment of Defense and 


emergency services — raises 
concerns about whether the 
only way to ensure future relia- 
bility is to separate those func- 
tions from the Internet. 

“We're increasingly putting 
functions [onto the Internet] 
upon which our national econ- 
omy and our national security 
depends,” said Clarke. “Should 
my microwave be sharing the 
[Internet] cloud with the func- 
tions of the FAA?” 

Industry officials, however, 
have responded critically to 
the idea. “I don’t think it’s vi- 
able on many levels,” said Ken 
Watson, director of critical in- 
frastructure protection at Cis- 
co Systems Inc. and president 
of the industry group Partner- 
ship for Critical Infrastructure 
Security. No business would 


mber by 


er copy of the article. pl 


0 Repr nt Managemer 


dors of antivirus software. 
“You don’t want the NIPC 
solely in the virus-warning 
said Dick, a 24-year 
veteran of the FBI who took 
the helm of the NIPC in March. 
The report also found that 
the NIPC 
staffing, expertise, information 


business,” 


sharing and details about its 


roles and responsibilities. Dick 


didn’t disagree with those 


findings and wasn’t alone in 


saying that addressing many of 


them would come down to 
money. 

Fundamentally, [the NIPC] 
said Howard 


chief security officer 


needs resources,” 
Schmidt, 
t Microsoft Corp., who said he 
attended meetings on Capitol 
Hill last week answering ques- 


tions about what organizations 


want to isolate itself from the 
rest of the world, he said. 
Instead, Watson 
the use of what he called “non- 
routable IP that 
network users wouldn't be able 
to see, along with other “de- 
fense-in-depth” measures. 
“Having a VPN defeats the 
purpose, because most of the 
attacks are internal,” said 
George Samenuk, CEO and 
president of Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Network Associates Inc. 


suggested 


addresses” 


The idea of possibly segre- 
gating the Internet arises from 
a convergence of technologies 
that experts agree is coming 
within the next three to five 
years. Telephony and other 
network technologies are con- 
verging into a single IP-for- 
matted, packet-switched net- 
work. Internet-enabled de- 
vices will soon replace pagers, 
cell phones and laptops as the 
preferred method for mobile 
communications, they said. 

In addition, by 2004, the cur- 


suffers from a lack of 


Who Can Help the NIPC? 


A sampling of problems from the General Administration 
Office’s recent report and how they can be addressed. 


Administration, 
Congress 


Role/mission 
not defined 


Inadequate Administration 


information 
sharing 


Congress 


Private sector 
NIPC 


Intelligence/ 


defense community 


like the NIPC 
effective. 
“People are simply extract- 
ing from the report the critical 
aspects of [the NIPC’s] opera- 
tions,” said John Tritak, 
tor of the Critical Infrastruc- 
ture Assurance Office at the 
U.S. Department of Com- 


need to be more 


direc- 


rent patchwork of electronic 


switches and routers will likely 


be replaced by a new system of 


optical switches that will man- 
age an ever-growing fiber- 
optic backbone. All of these 
new network technologies 
raise concerns about systems’ 
vulnerability to distributed de- 
nial-of-service attacks. 

Clarke’s suggestion has actu- 
ally been circulating through- 
out the White House’s Nation- 
al Security Council (NSC) 
since last year. Jeffrey Hunker, 
the former senior director for 
critical infrastructure protec- 
tion at the NSC under Clarke, 
raised the idea at a security 
conference last December. 

In his speech, Hunker said 
he believed “we must decide to 
bifurcate cyberspace” into an 
open system on one side and 
a secure system supporting 
e-commerce and critical gov- 
ernment functions on the other. 

Last week, Hunker said the 
idea to partition the Web 
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Policies/procedures 


Policies 


Legislation to protect 
private-sector data 


Share more information 


Enhance relationships with intel 
ligence/defense community 


Fill personnel assignments 
at NIPC 


e NIPC has a very 


mission to p 
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merce. “Th 
difficult 
That 
takenac 


mission is one tha 
ouple of years f 

ple to fully appreciate the 
culty of their national 


respon 
sibilities. They’re not the only 
agency that has a role to play in 


the overall scheme of things.” D 


shouldn’t be construed as a 
“concrete proposal” but an 
attempt to get people thinking 
about innovative 
cure critical networks before 
the next generation of Internet 
technologies is deployed 

Still, Hunker believes the 
concept 
yet to hear 
is not technically 


ways to se- 


“makes sense. I 
anybody say that it 
feasible.” 
Time is running out, Clarke 
adding that 


said, distributed 


denial-of-ser attacks are 
starting to occur 
backbone 


compared 


TV ice 
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When 
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future 
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cause, said, 
ruary 
uted denial-of-service 
against popular Web sites such 
as those of Yahoo Inc. and 
Amazon.com Inc. D 
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Death of the Web? 


OOKS LIKE IT’S GOING TO BE A LONG, HOT SUMMER. 
It’s not even the end of May, and one analyst outfit is al- 
ready pronouncing the death of the Web. Let’s be clear 
about this: Forrester Research isn’t saying the World 
Wide Web is actually toes-up yet, just that its “days are 
numbered” and “the death of the Web is inevitable.” 
That kind of overheated language might make one suspicious that 
certain analysts are getting desperate to sell their pricey reports. 
“Death” is always a great attention-grabber — just look at the front 


page of any supermarket tabloid. 


But wait — the Web isn’t jusi dying; it’s dying 
friendless and alone. “The problem with today’s 
Internet is that it’s dumb, boring and isolated,” 
writes George Colony, Forrester’s chief corpse 
kicker. “Now that the novelty has faded, busi- 
ness executives and consumers are going back 
to reading newspapers and watching TV. Ulti- 
mately, the Net hasn’t truly become a part of 
our real worlds.” 

Pretty troubling words, in the wake of all 
those dead dot-coms, eh? Especially consider- 
ing how much we’ve all invested in Web sites, 
Web servers, Web applications and figuring out 
Web commerce. 

Funny thing, though: Forrester’s vision of the 
“X Internet” (which it says will replace the Web 
catchy, huh?) sounds a lot like stuff we’ve 

been hearing about the Web for years. 

Take * disposable code,” for example. For- 
rester says the X Internet will have programs 
you download to your PC or handheld device, 
“use once and throw away.” If that sounds eerily 
reminiscent of a 1995 press release for Java ap- 
plets, well, yeah, it is. 

Then there are the Net-enabled devices For- 
rester says will be thick on the X Internet. 
“Nearly every device that runs on 
electricity will have an Internet 
connection,” say Forrester’s ana- 
lysts. Of course, we've had toasters 
and junk-food vending machines 
connected to the Web for years. 
How adding hair dryers and Cuisi- 
narts would be an improvement 
isn’t exactly clear. 

OK, here’s something useful: For- 
rester predicts that on the X Inter- 


But, er, they can do that today on the Web too. 

Wait, here’s a new one: “Imagine a corporate 
buyer navigating a virtual marketplace with a 
Doom-like interface — buyers could simply 
shoot the deals they want,” says Forrester deep- 
thinker Carl Howe. “That’s a far cry from to- 
day’s Web.” 

Yes, just imagine corporate purchasers play 
ing a mediocre shoot’em-up game when what 
they really want is a clean, effective way of do 
ing business. Of course, if it’s a really challeng 
ing Doom-like game, there’s a good chance 
they'll miss the deals they wanted to do. Yeah 
that'll be easy for CIOs to sell to those fun- 
loving folks in purchasing 

A far cry from today’s Web, indeed. And if a 
Forrester analyst can’t figure out why, he’s a lot 
more isolated than the Web will ever be. 

Is today’s Web fun? Naah 


not for business- 


people anyhow. For 6-year-olds looking for their 


favorite cartoon characters, sure. For 16-year 
olds instant-messaging their friends, of course. 
For 60-year-olds who get to see their grandkids’ 
drawings, you bet. 

But for business? Sure, the Web’s boring. But 
being boring won't kill the business Web. Bor- 
ing stuff like sales and productivity 
are exactly what most businesses — 
even dot-coms — are looking for 
these days. For fun and excitement, 
they can go to Disneyland. 

One hopes Forrester’s analysts 
know that. One hopes their “death 
of the Web” line is just a gimmick to 
grab some attention — and sales — 
heading into this long, hot, budget- 
squeezed summer. Really, one does 
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ASK ADA 1999: Receptionist 
asks programmer pilot fish what 


all this Y2k work is about. Fish 
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a 
— . 

aunches into the usual explana 
ion about computers mis ( 
2000 for 1900, but receptionist 
is still puzzled: “Can't program 
mers just do the same 
did when the calendar went tror 


1899 to 1900?” 


NEW VERSION-CONTROL 
software is driving programmers 
and tech writers nuts. It’s awfully 
slow, they complain, and the 
hours it’s costing are adding up 
But one tech writer suggests. 
“Actually, it's designed to be 
slow. Since it runs slowly, you're 


less likely to make mistakes.” 


Web trainee, impressed with 
photo-cropping tool, asks pilot 
fish if there's a similar text-edit 


You mean to delete 
f paragraphs from a sto 
to make it fit?” asks fish. “No.” 
says trainee, “to edit the 
to make it < r story.” These 
kids - where are their priorities? 
Tell me your story: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a stylish Shark shirt if your true 
tale of IT life sees print - or if it 
shows up in the daily feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky 
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FRANK HAYES, Computer- 
world’s senior news colum- 
nist, has covered IT for more 
than 20 years. Contact him at 
‘ank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


| “When we started the company, we weren't 
| geing to call it ‘Red Hat’. But eventually 
| We decided it sounded better than ‘Beard 


of Bees Linux.” 


hope they’re not that clueless. 

Because if they are, it’s not the 
Web they should be worried about 
going toes-up. D 


net, Californians could monitor data 
from the power company so they 
could turn down their air condition- 
ers when power demand peaks. 





At PC EXPO, the expo portion of 
TECHXNY, you'll find mobile & wireless, 
business solutions, leading-edge Internet 
security advances, ASPs, the latest in 
Linux, storage technologies and more. 
The best products, services and real- 
world solutions—all delivered by the 
best vendors and solutions providers in 
the IT industry. 
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Conference Dates: June 25-28, 2001 
Exposition Dates: June 26-28, 2001 
Location: Javits Center, New York City 
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the leading 
companies and conferences 
in technology take center 
stage in New York City. 
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Limited Engagement. One Week Only. 


TECHXNY’s full week of conferences, education summits and 
special events has something for just about everyone. The IT 
Innovation Conference focusing on innovative security solutions... 
an IT infrastructure built for speed...top-notch information-sharing 
architecture...Best of Brainshare...SAN and Clustering Summits... 
and the wide, wide, wireless world. 


Marketing Integration eXchange, a conference and exposition, 
focusing on the use of technology to maximize marketing 
effectiveness and optimize customer relationships. 


There's the Finance Exchange. eTV World. Working Woman 
Women Elevating Science Technology Awards. Compelling 
keynote speakers. Solutions Integrator Think Tech. PC Career 
Expo. And still more targeted programs and events are on their 
way to bring you the cutting-edge of IT today. 


To learn all about what there is to see, do, hear, and learn at 


TECHXNY this June, log on to www.techxny.com. And while you’re 
there, make sure to register right away! 
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REGISTER TODAY AT: www.techxny.com 
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THERE WERE NO OPEN ENVIRONMENTS BACK IN THE PARALLEL UNIVERSE. HERE THEY COULD BREATHE... 


DB2 For FREE THINKERS 


j YOU CHOOSE THE PLATFORM: LINUX’ « UNIX’ NT « WINDOWS’ 2000 t 


‘ IT’S A DIFFERENT KIND or WORLD. 
@ business software ibm.com/db2/freethinkers YOU NEED A DIFFERENT KIND or SOFTWARE. 








